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The Industrial Volcano 


R BEVIN, when he was Minister of Labour, remarked 

at the height of the particularly strike-infested period 

which led to the introduction of Defence Regulation 1AA, that 
he was sitting on the edge of an industrial volcano. Now, it 
would seem, unhappily for his successor, Mr Isaacs, the volcano 
is in eruption again. Within the last few weeks there have been 
a national dock stoppage, a dispute about standing in London 
buses and, last week-end, a strike of gas workers in the metro- 
politan area. Two of the three disputes directly threatened 
industrial production, and all three inflicted hardship on the 
long-suffering consumer. Far from enlisting sympathy for the 
workers’ demands, the strikes have had the sole effect of 
alienating and irritating the public, who want to know what 
they are all about, and why, now that there is a Labour Govern- 
ment, something is not done to prevent them. It is true that 
the present industrial unrest is insignificant in comparison with 
the tidal wave that engulfed the nation at the end of the last war, 
while the number of strikes during the first nine months of 
this year was actually one-third below the number in the same 
period of last year. There is no sign yet of an outburst of strikes 
similar to that of 1919-20, But labour trouble seems likely to 
It is easy enough to understand the reasons for the growing 


unrest in industry. The end of the war has brought a drop in 
earnings, but no perceptible relaxation of the austerity and 
sacrifice of wartime. The new Labour Ministers outdo their 
Tory predecessors in calls for patience and discipline instead 
of distributing the dividends of electoral victory in the shape 
of higher wages and better conditions. The workers, under- 
standably enough, are anxious to consolidate their wartime gains, 
and to protect themselves against any post-war depression of 
their wages and standards, while their bargaining power is still 
heightened by the general manpower shortage. 

There does not seem to be any difference of view between 
the trade union leadership and the rank and file on the aims of 
the Labour movement in the next few years. The dockers’ claim 
for a daily minimum wage of 25 shillings is, after all, officially 
sponsored by the Transport Workers’ Union in their “ Dockers’ 
Charter.” But if leaders and members are at one about ends, 
there seem to be wide difference about means. Trade union 
officials, at least in some sections of industry, have not sufficient 
authority to impose their view upon the rank and file. They 
condemn the strikers’ action as unofficial and unconstitutional, 
and call upon the men to use the established negotiating and 
conciliation machinery built up after many years of effort and 
struggle. On their side, the men have lost faith in the efficacy 
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of the machinery and have become impat:ent at what they regard 
as unduly long delays in settling their grievances. 

All these factors combine to bring about a situation in which 
the leadership is passing to unofficial and in some cases self- 
appointed spokesmen. How much there is in the allegation of 
external or “ trotskyist” influence it is difficult to judge. 
It is not improbable that such elements foster the grievances 
of the men, but it needs a wide stretch of the imagination 
to suppose that they are responsible for starting strikes. 
The Communists have been careful to give themselves an alibi. 
It is not without significance that the recent troubles have 
occurred in the two big unions of general workers—the Trans- 
port and General Workers’ Union and the National Union of 
General and Municipal Workers. Both these mammoth 
organisations cater for a wide diversity of industrial workers, 
and there have been increasing complaints from the membership 
about their undemocratic methods and about the insufficient 
opportunity for consultation with the rank and file. There is 
certainly room for an overhaul of the machinery of these unions. 
But it would be rash to predict that the present absence of dis- 
putes in the mining, railway and engineering industries—where 
the trend is towards industrial unions—will necessarily last, or 
that the leaders in these unions, faced with a critical situation, 
would be any more successful in imposing their authority on 
the men. It was with great difficulty that a national railway 
stoppage was averted this summer. 

A revision of union methods and practices, necessary though 
it may be, would take time to accomplish, and the immediate 
and burning problem is how to stem the rising tide of unrest. 
It is easy enough to say that the Government should act and 
that because it is a Labour Government it should keep the 
workers in order. How can the Government act? What should it 
do? What big stick can it wield, now that it can no longer argue 
wartime emergency? Having reaffirmed its belief in the principle 
of collective bargaining and voluntary negotiating and concilia- 
tion machinery, how can it intervene directly in industrial dis- 
putes? It can draft in troops to ensure that vital services such 
as the docks are maintained and it can bring pressure on both 
sides to ensure a speed-up in negotiations. But for the Govern- 
ment to take over responsibility for settling the dispute, while 
negotiations were still in progress or while the men were on 
strike, would be regarded as a vindication of the strikers’ action. 


* 


One answer can certainly be given—the Government should 
formulate a national policy for wages, so as to prevent a sec- 
tional pressure and scramble for individual increases. This, how- 
ever, is only part of the answer, because in itself it raises new 
questions. It is not very difficult, as an exercise in economic logic, 
to draw up a wages policy that would fit the needs of public 
policy. Such a policy might, in the first place, embrace the 
notion of a national minimum wage, belov’ which no worker 
should fall except through his or her own personal failings. Quite 
a lot has been done in this direction during the war and in many 
industries hitherto regarded as offering casual or low-paid em- 
ployment, such as the docks, building and cotton, the idea of a 
permanent guaranteed minimum wage has come to be accepted. 
But it is a principle that needs to be applied with great dis- 
cretion, for if the guaranteed minimum wage is at all close to 
the average level of normal earnings, it tends to act as an in- 
ducement to slacking. But if, to meet this danger, the guaranteed 
mingmum is a low one, a great deal of the gilt will be off the 
gingerbread of the principle. 

Secondly, a national wages policy should aim to provide finan- 
cial inducements to workers to enter the industries, hitherto 
badly paid, where the shortage of manpower is at its most acute. 
The increases in cotton spinning wages proposed by the Ever- 
shed Commission are clearly a case in point. Thirdly, with an 
eye to productivity, some inducement by way of higher piece 
rates might be offered even in industries where earnings are not 
below the average. And fourthly, there are many industries 
where the unification and a of wage structures, with 
a revised grading and ification of jobs, are long overdue, 
and this might result in the upward revision of some anoma- 
lously low rates. 


oS 
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But all these are exceptions to the general rule. Neither 
guaranteed minima (if they are fixed with due caution), no, 
increases in the lowest-paid industries, nor revised piece rates 
nor reclassification would affect more than a fraction of the 
wage-earners of the country. If a national wage folicy is to be 
based on economic necessities and the national interest it must 
perforce say to the great majority that there can be no general 
increase in wage rates and that the workers cannot expect to 
keep the gains in earnings that have come to them from over- 
time and from war bonuses of one kind or another. Indeed, if 
the increases in the badly-paid industries are to be of any effect 
at all, they must not be smothered by parallel increases in the 
better paid industries. 

This is sound logic, but it is not likely in the least to appeal 
to the members of the trade unions, and if the members are in 
revolt against it, the leaders cannot for long hold back, however 
great their loyalty to the Labour Government. The workers are 
tired ; they are well supplied with financial reserves ; they are 
conscious of their strength ; they have friends in high places ; 
and they cannot be expected to like a policy which expects them 
to suffer quietly a reduction in their earnings. Any attempt to 
enforce such a puritan folicy would be very likely to lead to 
widespread dissatisfaction, and possibly to a wave of strikes, 
unoff-c‘al at first but steadily involving the official policy of the 
Trade Union movement. 

There can be no wholly satisfactory issue from this dilemma, 
since any increase in labour costs is a step towards inflation 
and any refusal to countenance wage increases will cause 
trouble. But it may be that the damage can be kept to the 
minimum if all eyes are firmly fixed on the main objective, 
which is economic productivity—the maximum output per man 
employed and the maximum output from the whole national 
economy. If wage increases do not lead to any increase in labour 
costs—that is, if they are accompanied (or promptly followed) 
by a corresponding increase in output per man-hour—then most, 
if not quite all, of the objections to them van‘sh. If it is politically 
impossible to prevent some general increase in wage rates, then 
the aim of the Government should be to associate it as 
closely as possible with steps to raise output. This would require 
from the unions much more than purely negative concessions 
such as the abandonment for the present of all talk of the 
forty-hour week. There would have to be more positive measures, 
such as a willing acceptance of the idea of shift working in order 
to get the utmost use out of existing machinery—not merely an 
acceptance of the idea but a willingness to work multiple shifts 
without such fantastic premia on wages as are often demanded. 
To work all through the night does justify some extra remu- 
neration ; but double shifts could and should be arranged in 
such a way that all work fell within the hours of 7 a.m. to 
11 p.m. There would have to be an abandonment of restrictive 
trade-union practices and strict demarcation lines, a real attack 
by the unions themselves on absenteeism and a general transfer 
of their influence from the side of less work to that of more 
and harder work. If these things could be bought by higher 
wages, then the price would not be too high. 

It would not be easy to sell such a programme to the trade 
unionists—and their conversion to it would need to be more 
than skin-deep, since the only guarantee that the promises of 
greater productivity would be performed would lie in a general 
conviction of their rightness and necessity. A restoration of the 
internal discipline of the Trade Un‘on movement wou!d be an 
essential pre-requisite, but the Trade Union leaders can hardly 
be expected to re-assert their authority and preach an unpalat- 
able doctrine at one and the same time. This is where the 
political arm of the Labour movement has an opportunity for 
real leadership. At present, the Labour Ministers are faced 
with an insoluble dilemma, If they weakly give in to pressure 
for all-round increases in wages, then their chance of construct- 
ing a coherent economic policy goes out of the window. If 
they stubbornly resist the pressure, they risk splitting their 
party. Their only way out is to explain to the rank-and-file of 
their followers what the economic necessities of the country are, 
to preach the gospel of hard work and to call for that response 
iN rising output which can alone justify increases in wages. 
Their immediate need is not so much to have a wages policy 
as to put themselves in the position to have one. 
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Reparations 


T is now Japan’s turn to be assessed for reparations. Mr 
] Pauley, after handling reparations questions for the United 
States in Europe, has now gone to Tokyo and made a preliminary 
survey of Japan’s capacity to pay. It is probably to Japan’s 
advantage that her turn has come after Germany’s, for there 
is a chance that some lessons have been learnt from experience 
in Europe which may impose a check on the strange fantasies 
ascendant over sO many war-deranged minds at the beginning 
of the year. Already there are signs that the epidemic of 
morgenthaumania has spent its force and that some statesmen 
who were laid low by the virus are now making good progress 
towards recovery. 

The general argument against imposing economic retro- 
gression on industrially developed countries by policies of 
“ pastoralism ” is the same for Japan as it is for Germany. But 
there are certain differences between the Japanese situation and 
the German, arising partly from special features of Japan’s own 
economic structure and partly from variant conditions of Allied 
occupation and control. The latter are perhaps the more im- 
portant. Whereas Germany is partitioned into four zones of 
occupation with effective autonomy of the occupying Power in 
each zone and formally supreme authority held by the four 
Powers jointly, Japan proper (that is to say, the four islands of 
Honshu, Kyushu, Shikoku and Hokkaido) is under occupation 
by one Power only and supreme authority is vested in General 
MacArthur, who so far takes his orders only from Washington. 
This contrast is greatly to Japan’s advantage and saves her from 
the complications which render a uniform economic policy for 
Germany almost impossible. Further, although a substantial 
number of Japanese emigrants and residents in former colonies 
or occupied territories, perhaps as many as two millions, are 
liable to be forced back into Japan, there is no parallel to the 
problem afforded by the crowding into the rump of German 
territory of the large German population evicted from the lands 
east of the Oder-Neisse line. 

The problem of obtaining reparations from Japan cannot, 
however, be confined to estimating what Japan should or can 
pay after reckoning up her available assets outside Japan proper. 
Japan’s external assets were a very important part of her 
resources, relatively more important in her economy than Ger- 
many’s external assets were to Germany. This is partly because 
Japan is naturally much poorer as an industrial base than 
Germany, having nothing comparable to the Ruhr and Silesian 
coalfields, and partly because East Asia as a whole was so little 
industrialised that there was a great field for Japanese pioneering 
in elementary development of modern transport and industry. 
The Nazis, during their brief career of conquest, attempted 
very little in the way of industrialisation ; they either adapted or 
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from Japan 


expanded existing European installations-or brought labour to 
Germany to serve their own industry. In Japan’s empire, on the 
other hand, not only was a large amount of Japanese capital 
spent on overseas development, but there was a tendency for 
Japanese industry to migrate to the mainland, especially to 
Korea and Manchuria, so as to make a better utilisation of the 
resources under Japan’s control. All these assets are now lost 
to Japan and should be available for her reparations account. 
But difficulties over their distribution among the victors are 
complicating the transfers and will introduce an element of 
uncertainty into the liability remaining for Japan proper. 
The chief claimant in the reparations field in the Far East is 
China, but China’s actual bill is peculiarly difficult to assess, 
not merely because of the exceptional lack of reliable statistical 
information on which to base any figures—before the war even 
estimates of China’s population varied by tens of millions—but 
also because China is concerned to replace not so much wimt 
she had as what she thinks she might have had. When the 
Japanese overran Manchuria in 1931, and great tracts of China © 
south of the Great Wall from 1937 onwards, there was very 
little modern industry in existence. But the Chinese argue, not 
unreasonably, that the years of warfare, occupation and blockade 
set them back in their industrialisation, which was already so 
belated, and to-day they feel more than ever the urgency of the 
need for rapid industrialisation. Hence their hunger for Japanese 
industrial plant or equipment, for new industrialisation rather 
than for replacement of what has been destroyed or removed. 
If it be assumed that an agreed figure could be reached for 
China’s claims in this respect, there is one obvious source from 
which the claims could in great part be met—namely the rail- 
ways, wharves, power stations, mines and factories equipped by 
the Japanese on Chinese soil. Unfortunately for China, the bu'k 
of this equipment at the beginning of August of this year was 
in Manchuria, which the Japanese had fairly thoroughly sub- 
jugated by 1934 and have been intensively developing ever 
since, giving it priority over the occupied territories south of the 
Great Wall, which never ceased to be zones of military opera- 
tions. Manchuria was overrun in August by Soviet forces, and 
according to reports which it is difficult to confirm owing to the 
density of the “iron curtain,” the Russians have applied their 
doctrine of “war booty” and have been removing machinery 
of all kinds to the Soviet Union. In any case, Manchuria has been 
handed over to the Communists as the Soviet forces withdraw 
and, unless the country can be subdued by force by the Chung- 
king troops (which is very doubtful and, at the best, would 
involve further devastation), the Chinese Central Government 
does not look like getting anything out of it. The tendency in 
Chungking, therefore, is to write Manchuria off as a poor specu- 
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lation and to concentrate on demands for capital equipment 
from Japan proper. 

The Chinese not only want large quantities of capital equip- 
ment in a hurry without having to pay or incur debt for it, but 
are also anxious on a long-term view to reduce Japan’s competi- 
tive power, which they feel would hinder the quick growth of 
Chinese industry in the future. China could, of course, protect 
her own home market with tariffs, but Japan’s industrial lead 
is sO great in organisation and in managerial and technical effi- 
ciency that she would have every chance of keeping Chinese 
industrial products out of other Asiatic markets into which 
China hopes to expand. The Chinese are, therefore, averse io 
reparation payments in the form of goods, which would leave 
Japanese industry fully productive and competitive ; they favour 
the removal of capital equipment from Japan and drastic de- 
industrialisation. This agrees with the views of the military 
pastoralists, who can see no way of disarming a defeated 
aggressor nation except by turning it into a rustic slum. 


* 


There are, however, strong political factors now operating 
against such a course, and their influence peers discernible 
in the statement of Mr Pauley to correspondents in Tokyo that 
the United States—and, presumably, the other Allies also in 
proportion—could only expect to receive “ insignificant ” 
reparations from Japan, and that it was doubtful whether Japan 
could even bear the costs of the occupation. The fact is that the 
exclusive American occupation and control of Japan have brought 
with them complete American responsibility for the very exis- 
tence of the Japanese people, and this responsibility, which the 
Americans took on themselves almost without knowing it, is 
already deeply affecting their outlook. In Germany responsi- 
bility is much less specific to any one occupying power. But 
Japan is in America’s sole charge, and the Americans, in Japan, 
have suddenly become concerned about keeping the Japanese 
alive. The heart-of America is incurably humanitarian: they did 
not mean all they said about exterminating the yellowbellies 
when they got tough after Pearl Harbour. A good many Nips 
have, of course, been exterminated with phosphorus and petro- 
leum jelly and split atoms, but enough is enough, and now 
General MacArthur is running their country for them ; obvi- 
ously he cannot eve Peet dying all over the place or suggest- 
ing that American rule is inefficient. So the Japanese must be 
properly fed, clothed and sheltered and, logically, this means 
that they must be employed. For this, however, imports, 
both of foodstuffs of raw materials, are necessary, 
and in the opinion of the American administrators payment 
for these should be the first charge on whatever Japan now has 
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available for export—which is not much. And for the future 
she should be able to export enough to pay for what she need. 
to import in order to maintain a decent minimum standard of 
living without having to depend on America for relief, ang 
this means that she must retain a considerable industrial appara- 
tus—for she has virtually no primary products to export except 
raw silk which, confronted with the competition of nylon, is q 
highly speculative commodity. Thus by the logic of actual 
administration the way has led back from pastoralism to com- 
mon sense. But it has to be admitted that such a revision of 
policy does not leave much for the reparations account, snd 
Mr Pauley’s warning should be a salutary check on inflated 
hopes of receipts, at any rate for the immediate future. 

There is also another implication which has some signifi- 
cance for British policy. If Japan is to export to. meet her needs, 
but is not to be allowed heavy industry—either because it might 
be the basis of re-armament or because of the lack of raw 
materials in her shrunken territory—it follows that her export- 
ing efforts must be more than ever concentrated on such light 
goods as textiles, pottery and the like in which Japanese com- 
petition was already severest, and most often denounced as 
unfair. So far from Japan’s defeat mean:ng relief to her com- 
fetitors, it may be the direct cause of an increase in the flood 
of cheap Japanese goods. 

There will no doubt be vacillations of policy and give-and- 
take in negotiation, but the indications are that the United 
States is not disposed to allow Japan to be stripped of capital 
equipment or reduced to destitution for an indefinite period by 
reparations claims. America, as Mr Pauley says, does not want 
Japan’s “second-hand machinery,” and she is not willing that 
Japan should either starve or become a burden on the American 
taxpayer. But over and above that, there are the first signs of an 
American sense of mission in Japan, arising out of the fact that 
Japan is to-day totally in America’s power. The average 
American believes that his country’s duty towards backward 
peoples is to provide them with frigidaires and democracy, not 
to create a medieval poverty where there has been a growth of 
industrial modernity, nor yet to produce a condition of per- 
manent misery and unrest which is plainly incompatible with a 
healthy, peaceful and democratic development. America has 
undertaken to convert Japan to modernity and democracy ; but 
how could these ends be attained by creating a medieval sub- 
sistence economy where modern industry has flourished and by 
producing a condition of misery and unrest incompatible with 
any healthy political life? In spite of the difficulties it wil 
inevitably create for other countries, the newly emerging policy 
is obviously the sound one. And what is sense in Asia cannot 
be wholly nonsense in Europe. 


Post-Fascist Politics 


< HERE are two tragedies in life. One is not to get your 

heart’s desire. The other is to get it.” Today, the saying 
can be applied to the fortunes of democracy in Europe. A vast 
majority of Europeans yearned for democracy when they lay 
prostrate under the iron heel of Nazism and Fascism. Demo- 
cratic as well as fatrictic ideals inspired the heroic deeds of 
the Resistance through years of totalitarian oppression. Now, 
only a few months after the defeat of Nazism, the symptoms 
of the long-heralded democratic Renaissance are scanty to a 
degree. Frustration and bitter disappointment are rife in post- 
Fascist Europe. Hardly a week passes without folitical con- 
vulsion in this country or that. The word “crisis” is more 
overworked. than any other in the vocabulary of political 
journalism. 

The general reasons for this state of affairs are not far to 
seek. The new democracy is lacking in self confidence and 
self reliance. More often than not it has not won its spurs 
by its own exertions. Its first triumph has been more in the 
nature of a gift received from the Allied Powers than of a 
reward for its own latours. The start has thus not been pro- 
pitious for any genuine revival of democracy. Liberation has 
brought with it the division of Europe into spheres of influence 


—a division which can but distort the evolution of social and 
folitical life. And—last but not least—the new democracy is 
cradled in the ruins of Europe’s economy. Parliamentary demo- 
cracy is essentially a vehicle for compromise and agreement 
between sccial classes and folitical parties. In a ruined and 
impoverished Europe there is singularly little mood for such 
mcderation. The trend is rather towards a wild scramble for 
privileges as well as for material essentials. and towards a sharp 
Teassertion of social antagonisms. The democratic regimes of 
the inter-war period collapsed largely under the impact of 
economic anarchy, mass unemploymene and slumps. The 
legacy of this war and of the Nazi New Order is anothet 
economic anarchy compared with which the depression of 
the thirties looks almost like child’s play. Is it surprising that 
the revival of democracy has not turned out to be the grand 
Renaissance promised by war-time propagandists? , 
_ Post-Fascist Europe is and will remain for quite a while 
in a state of flux. Yet alreedy a pattern of evolution can be 
traced in the light of the recent elections in various countries. 
ost everywhere, the old part‘es of the Right (and even Centre 
parties like the French Radica's) have been swept away. The 
striking collapse of the old-time Right has undoubtedly been 
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provght about by Hs idectogical and political affinities with 
Nat.onal Secialism or Fascism. In Germany, it was the German 
National Party which enabled the Nazis to conquer without a 
fight. Again, in the occupied countries, collaboration was the 
stock-in-trade of conservative and Right-wing groupings. The 
traditional Right has consequently gone under in company with 
the New Order. 

The collapse of that New Order imparted a great revolu- 
sionary momentum to Eurore. It stimulated all the vague and 
confused but nevertheless radical and socialist impulses of 
the masses. Significantly, every programme with which the 
var:ous Resistance groups throughout Europe emerged from the 
Underground contained demands for nationalisation of banks 
and large-scale industries; amd these programmes bore the 
sigretures of Christian Democrats as well as of Socialists and 
Communists. The maxim of French Socialism in the nineteenth 
century was Proudhon’s “ La propriété c’est le vol.” The corre- 

nding maxim, during the resistance era, was “ La propriété 
cest la collaboration.” 

In the first weeks after liberation it was easy to acquire 
the impression that anti-Fascists in all countries were speaking 
with one voice. The impression was, undoubtedly, wrong. But 
it was proof of the then irresistible momentum of the swing 
to the Left. Only later, and gradually, did the social and 
rolitical cleavages reveal themselves. This process of sub- 
division is not yet over. At its present stage, it shows peculiar 
similarity from country to country. Three sweeping and basic 
(rends are everywhere apparent: Communism, Socialism and 
Christian Demecracy (or Agrarianism in the peasant countries 
of Eastern Europe). And it is also gradually becoming clear 
that the Christian Democrats (or Agrariams) are assuming— 
have, indeed, assumed—the rdéle of a new Right. The term 
Right is applicable in a relative sense only. Neither the Catho- 
les nor the Agrarians have picked up the threads of conserva- 
tive pokc:es where they were dropped in 1939 or 1940. The 
Mouvement Républicain Populaire in France still upholds the 
radical programme adopted by the National Council of Resis- 
tance in the days of the underground struggle. A quasi-Socialist 
idcm is still, as it were, obligatory. It is retained not entirely 
out of tactical opportunism, though undoubtedly this calculation 
plays its part. The Socialism of the Christian Democrats or of 
the Agrarians in Eastern Europe reflects the “ neo-mercantilist ” 
trerd in Exvaopean economics—the widespread telief that no 
country in Evrope can achieve reconstruction without some 
measure of control, and even of regimentation, by the state. 
In this, the new Right differs from the old. Where it differs 
from the Left is in its strong emphasis on authority, in its 
Opposition to a thorough-going “ purge,” often in its clericalism 
and almost always in its essentially militant anti-Communist 
atuitude, though this does not yet prevent it from forming 
coalition Governments with the Communists. 

This portrait of a straightforward three-party system, how- 
ever, is to some extent illusory. It shows only what might be 
called the pays légal of post-Fascist politics. At the front of 
the amti-Fascist stage the Christian Democrats or Agrarians 
stand on the Right, the Communists on the Left, and the 
Socialists in the centre. The large mass of the ex-Nazis, ex- 
Fascists, ex-Vichyites, and ex-collaborators of all sorts are in 
a sense the pays réel. Like the Resistance before them, they do 
not appear in the Emelight. But they are a very real political 
factor. Admittedly, unlike the Resistance, they possess no 
defred purfose ; in most cases they are not systematically 
organised. But they have.political influence because they are 
entrenched in ircustry, in the civil service, in the Church, in 
the army and the pokce. The machinery of public administra- 
tton itcelf is, in a sense, the framework of their organisation. 
To all appearances, this peculiar pays réel does not alter. 
Here and there, it may even be disfranchised, though this is 
the exception rather than the rule. Its present political tactic, 
wherther deliberately or from instinct, is to add the weight of its 
influence to that of the Right Wing of the pays légal. 

Here is some explanation of the sudden swelling of the ranks 
of political Catholicism in recent months. It makes for the great 
strength (and at the same time for the great weakness) of such 
Parties as the M.R.P. in Franoe, the People’s Party in Austria, 
of the Smallholders in Hungary. The new Right is thus ex- 
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tremely heterogeneous: it includes resisters (in the limelight) 
and collateraters (in the wings), radicals amd conservatives, 
demecrats and authoritarians. In the peasant movements of 
Eastern Europe the democrats may perhaps held the:r ground.. 
In the Catholic moverrents, with their traditionalist and 
autheriterian background, the anti-demecrats are more likely 
to come to the fore. Political catholicism in Austria stood 
behind the Heimwehr and the “ clerico-fascism ” of Dollfuss 
and Schuschnigg ; and the M.R.P. has become the Party of 
Gaullism. 

For how long the ex-tascist elerrents will stand quietly in 
the wings while the new Right holds the stage, only time 
can show. It is likely that once the anti-fascist orthodoxy of 
the liberat:on rericd weakens, they will feel an urge to become 
more obtrusive. In this ccemtext, the recent emergence of the 
var.ous neo-Fascist groufs in Italy is significant. Their imme- 
diate importance may rot be great. L’Uomo Qualunque is pro- 
bably net going to stage a new march on Rome. But such 
groups are imfertant as symptoms of a political trend—they 
show that the ex-Fascist fays réel is, after all, beginning to 
reinvade the arema of official politics. And, in this respect, Italy 
is only supplying the other countries, more recently freed from 
authoritarian regimes, with a pre-view of their own political 
evolution. 

The pressure from the new Right has so far been strong 
enough ret cnly to arrest the swing to the Left, but also to 
force the Left on to the defensive and here and there into 
retreat. Here, differences between western and eastern Europe 
are important. Paradoxically, though not surprisingly, the new 
Right has, so far, scored its most striking successes in the 
Russian zone of influence, in Hungary and Austria. It is very 
probable that free elections im the other eastern and south- 
eastern Eurofean countries (with the possible exception of 
Jugoslavia and perhaps of Bulgaria) would yield a similar result. 
The ascendancy of the Right in eastern Europe is undoubtedly 
the cutcore of reaction to the Russ-ans’ ill-judged and un- 
ceremonious policy of placing trusty Communists in responsible 
positions of Covernment. Moreover, it has happened because 
Russia has obviously been incapable of digesting her own zone 
of influence. Tke same thing haprened after the Napoleonic 
wars. Then, as now, Russia’s political influence on neighbouring 
countries did not manage to keep pace with her military expan- 
sion. Political influence is never acquired throughout military 
success if the occupying power has few or no economic and 
cultural attractions to offer. In the leng run, the attractions of 
the Scviet regime for eastern European rations are sull con- 
siderable. Eut here and now they are non-existent. Russia, 
herself devastated and all but exhausted by the war, can do 
precious little to help in rehabilitating the economy of her 
hoped-for satellites. And the fact that the Russian army has 
ruthlessly lived off the land in the occupied countries has 
strikingly demonstrated to eastern Europe Russia’s present 
economic weakness. The disproportion between Russia’s expan- 
sionism and Russian economic resources is now wreaking 
vengeance not only on Russia itself, but also on the Left in 
eastern Europe which stood for friendship with Russia. 

In western Europe the picture is much more complex. Here, 
too, the revolutionary fervour of the days of liberation is gone ; 
and the limelight has been shifting from Left to Right. But it 
has done so only by fits and starts ; and it can still easily slide 
back leftwards. Though in Austria the Communists have 
gained but a handful of seats in the newly elected Assembly, they 
are still numerically the strongest party in the French Consti- 
tuent Assembly. Such scrappy evidence as is available from 
Italy suggests that there also they command the loyalty of the 
greater part of the industrial working class. Elections to factory 
councils in western Germany have shown the Communists in 
a position of strength equal or even superior to that of the 
Social Democrats. The EAM in Greece, though defeated by 
force of arms, is still a weighty factor in Greek politics. The 
obscurities in this situation would be less if the countries in 
British and American occupation had already held elections as 
fair and free as, for instance, those in Hungary. 

The rivalry between East and West has put the Socialists 
of the continent in a dilemma. Their middle-of-the-road position 
in post-Fascist poliscs has made it extremely difficult for them 
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to opt either for the East or for the West. Until quite recently 
they were—to a large extent they still are—treated by both 
Russia and the western Powers with some measure of tolerance 
and a high degree of suspicion. In eastern Europe, their policies 
have, by force of circumstances, shown a rather pro-Russian 
bias ; in western Europe their bias has been rather pro-British. 
The fact that the Socialists have on the whole retained more 
independence vis-a-vis the rival Powers than have the other 
parties may, in the long run,enhance their prestige and influence. 
In the short run, Socialist policy is gripped in a deadlock. Its 
virtues are also its familiar vices: indecision, lack of perspec- 
tive and an inclination towards ad hoc patchwork where imagina- 
tive and independent policies would pay. The trends in Euro- 
pean Socialism also reflect the divisions between East and West. 
In the east the ebb of Communism has eased the pressure on 
the Socialists. It has emboldened them to play their hands 
more freely and also to loosen or even dissolve a partnership 
with the Communists which has cost them considerable elec- 
toral setbacks. At the same time the tension between Right and 


The Problem of Rates—lll 


Sharing the 


HE first two articles in this series have shown, among other 
things, how greatly the pressure of rates varies between 
areas. These local variations are greater even than they 
seem, but even so they give only half the picture of rating 
inequalities. Within each area as well, the incidence of rates 
falls unevenly on the various income groups. In this concluding 
article, an attempt is made to gauge the social incidence of 
rates before summarising the possibilities of rating reform. 
Rates are well known to be a regressive tax. Generally 
speaking, the poorer the individual householder, the larger is 
his rate payment relative to his income. Altogether, the income 
groups earning (at pre-war rates) less than £250 annually con- 
tribute almost three-quarters of the total sum raised from rates 
on dwelling-houses ; yet the same income groups pay a com- 
pletely negligible proportion of income-tax revenue. But it does 
not follow merely from this fact that rates are a socially unjust 
tax. Not all of the public revenue can be raised from the wealthy 
and the middle-class, nor indeed should it be. When the distri- 
bution of all taxation is considered, and not just that of the rates 
sector, and the effects of state expenditure are brought into 
account, the poorer groups as a whole are seen to escape very 
lightly. Their high contribution to rates, although it should 
preferably be modified, acts as a useful equaliser on a tax 
structure that would otherwise be excessively progressive. A 
more serious objection to rates is that, within any income group 
in any area, they fall much more heavily on the large family 
than on the small. But this objection too is, at least in part, 
removed by the new policy of family allowances and would be 
still further reduced if there were any wide spread of the 
practice of charging differential rents. Moreover the regressive 
character of rates has one great advantage. Rates are levied 
on a necessity of life, the use of house-room ; and a levy on 
property, whose quantity is largely fixed and whose use is 
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Left is sufficiently acute throughout eastern Europe to inspire 
many Socialists there with a fear of the consequences of a new 
split in Labour. In the west the Socialists’ dilemma is essential} 
the same ; but here the pressures and the fears are the othe 
way about. 

This sketch of the party system in post-Fascist Europe js 
certainly far from complete. But it is perhaps sufficiently dis. 
tinct to warrant two conclusions. One is that the strains eng 
stresses in the “new democracy” are so strong as to create 
an almost permanent threat to the present very uneasy balance 
of forces in ee second conclusion is that only six 
months after the delineation of the zones of Occupation 
Russian influence is incomparably stronger in the west than 
in the east. The reverse is also true ; Anglo-Saxon influence js 
now, on the whole, much more strongly anchored in the hearts 
of eastern Europeans than it is in the West. The authors of the 
division of Europe into zones certainly never dreamt of 9 
paradoxical an outcome of their schemes when they drew up 
their plans at Teheran and Yalta. ' 


Rate Burden 


indispensable, is the stablest of taxes. No other type of local 
taxation could be so certain of meeting each year the same 
essential and inelastic commitments. 

The trouble is not that rates are regressive, but that they are 
excessively so below a certain income level. In “ The Incidence 
of Local Rates in Great Britain,” the third of their trilogy on 
rates, Professor and Mrs Hicks examine the expenditure on 
both rates and rents out of a sample of working-class budgets 
collected before the war by the Ministry of Labour. Their 
estimates are derived from a complicated collation of two sets 
of official figures. They exclude owner-occupiers and are calcu- 
lated on a family basis. Only those families are included whose 
principal wage earner has an income of under £250, but many 
of the families may have a much higher total income. Although 
they need to be hedged with these and other cautions, the 
results given in the accompanying table clearly show that, in 
every region, as the per head expenditure of families falls, the 
proportion of it which goes in both rents and rates steadily and 
substantially rises. In Wales, the poorest households in the 
sample actually spend over twice as much of their income on 
rates as do the richest ones ; and the spread is nearly as great 
in the three Northern regions. In fact regional differences become 
much greater as family expenditure declines. Partly of necessity, 
rates are a more regressive tax in the poorer regions such as 
Wales and the North than in the richer ones such as the 
Midlands and the South. 

_ This heavily regressive character of rates within the lower 
income groups is a very serious matter. It explains the fact 
that total taxation, which is normally steeply progressive, 1s 
actually regressive for income groups from about {£175 down- 
wards to an uncertain point. The households in the 
table are spending from 34 to 6 cent of their outlay on rates ; 
adding in net rents, their total housing payments amount 1 
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from 15 to 20 per cent of their total expenditure, which is not 
only unjust but almost intolerable. Moreover, the Ministry of 
Labour’s budgets only touch the fringe of real poverty, and 
private social surveys such as those for York and Bristol suggest 
that still poorer families spend still more on rates—up to 10 
per cent and more of their total outlay. 


The above table again reveals the regional inequalities of 
rate incidence. Taking all households together, their >utlay on 
rates was 4 per cent of expenditure in Wales and in London, 
34 per cent in the three Northern regions, and 3 per cent in 
the Midlands and South. Apart from London, this decrease 
jn rate incidence corresponds to a rise in wealth which also 
implies that families in the poorer regions are paying in rates 
a higher proportion of a smaller total income. 


The formal incidence of rates—who pays the actual rate bill 
—is hard enough to assess. But the peculiar nature of rates— 
that of being a tax on rents poses wider problems. It is certain 
that a tax on rents obstructs house building. In theory, there 
should be no such effect, since rates are supposed to be borne 
wholly by the occupier and not at all by the landlord. The ques- 
tion of the actual, as distinct from the former, incidence of 
rates is too complex and tangled to be discussed here. But there 
can be little doubt that some part of the burden is in fact passed 
on to landlords. In any event, rates must either diminish the 
ability of tenants to pay rent or else reduce the landlord’s return 
on his investment, and in either case they make it more difficult 
to finance new building. Moreover, the shifting of incidence 
to the landlord and the depressing effect on new building is 
likely to be greater in declining areas such as Wales, where the 
demand for house-room is already smaller. The classical case is 
Scotland, where owners as well as occupiers are directly rated 
and where, in the inter-war period, the rising level of owners’ 
rates, which could not by law be passed on to tenants, coupled 
with a stricter valuation of new houses, reduced the pace of 


private enterprise building to less than a quarter of the English 
rate. 


Thus, in some areas, high rates may be less of a burden on occu- 
fers than appears ; but in so far as they are passed on to land- 
lords, they depress new building, the area stagnates further, end 
tates again rise. Here is a vicious spiral. But defects of this order 
cannot be remedied within the rate system itself. Moreover, it 
should not be impossible to put them right by other means. The 
obvious method is to devise a system of housing subsidies far 
more subtle and discriminating in its effect than the flat rate 
of the inter-war years. 


The retention of rates does depend, however, on the early 


NOTES 


Idealism and Foreign Policy 


Mr Butler, winding up for the Opposition in last week’s 
debate on foreign affairs, dubbed it a “festival of idealism.” So 
itwas. But idealism is a good ingredient of foreign policy provided 
that it goes hand in hand with plans for laying some stepping 
stones to the horizon. Mr Bevin’s strongest suits, so far, are his 
massive integrity and honest vision. He expresses them movingly 
(though too often in the first person singular for the taste of 
most people; all but a fraction of “my” policy was British 
Policy before August). But are the ideals backed by arrangements 
for formulating policy instead of just letting it drift, as heretofore? 
There is one small sign that a move in the right direction is 
afoot. The establishment of the new Middle East office described 
on page 787. is, by civil service standards, a quick result of 
the conference of Middle East ambassadors held in August, and 
amounts to the creation of a policy-forming unit with powers to 
tap home departments and with time to think. It is to be hoped 
that the precedent will be followed. As things stand, this—the 
atomic—age is also the age of the full in-tray. Every member of 
the Foreign Office staff complains that he is too preoccupied 
with day-to-day decisions to think out long term issues or to 
initiate action which involves setting in motion other departments 
than his own. For instance, Mr Bevin has twice lately expressed 
his desire for a closer association of the western powers. But are 
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removal of both the social and regional inequities so clearly 
revealed by the Hicks trilogy. Various measures which would 
make the rating system both socially more fair and economically 
more workable have been indicated in these articles. They may 
usefully be summarised here placed in their logical order and 
not according to their urgency. 

In the first place, the valuation of property for rating pur- 
poses should be placed on a uniform basis throughout the 
country. This will have to be a gradual process, but until it is 
done individual injustices will persist and all other reforms 
will be inexact and uncertain in their effects. In the second 
place, very small and poor dwelling-houses should be given 
special comcessions so as to iron out the regressive character 
of rates as it affects the lowest income grades. And in the third 
place, the pressure of rates on the poorer authorities should be 
considerably lightened. 

This third reform is the most intricate as well as the most 
important, and should be tackled on both the expenditure and 
the revenue sides of local finance. Local expenditure on essential 
services should be made more uniform, notably by transferring 
to the Exchequer the whole cost of public assistance when it 
becomes part of the new National Insurance scheme ; and local 
revenue should be made more elastic by distributing the whole, 
or almost the whole, of an enlarged block grant to the poorer 
authorities. Hardly any of the additional {10-£12 million with 
which the Government is proposing to augment the block grant, 
as an interim measure, will be paid to the richer authorities ; but 
this is as yet a very minor adjustment. 

To iron out their social and regional incidence would make 
rates a more elastic tax ; but it would hardly make them elastic 
enough for probable future needs. No authority should if 
possible suffer the absolute loss of revenue which richer authori- 
ties would experience initially as a result of these reforms. A 
fourth step therefore would be to increase the Government’s 
contribution over and above the transference of all public assis- 
tance. There is a strong case for the Government financing the 
health services, which are about to be placed on a new and 
uniform basis for the whole nation ; if this is not acceptable, 
Government grants for health services, which are in any case 
very small and which did not keep pace with the rapid pre-war 
rise in expenditure on health, should be substantially augmented. 

This list of suggested reforms, though long, is by no means 
exhaustive. But it is a minimum list. Nothing less will serve 
to make rates a sufficiently just and elastic tax to be tolerated 
indefinitely. But the effort is well worth making and is not 
incapable of success. Rates, for all their weakness and imper- 
fections, are still the cornerstone of local democracy. 
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his assertions founded on a document setting out the economic 
steps by which Britain might seek this result, or the likely reac- 
tions of British industries to an “ abatement ” of sovereignty made 
in the interests of a Joint Anglo-French full employment 
policy? The answer is no. A so-called Economics and Recon- 
struction Department of the Foreign Office was once well staffed, 
but has been bled white in order to provide drafters for peace 
treaties and personnel for the United Nations Organisation. There 
is no planning department. There should be one, with powers 
to consult and meet the views of the many home departments 
now affected by each move in foreign policy, and with responsi- 
bilities for producing blue prints for idealists. To recommend 
this is not to argue that good machinery is the only require- 
ment for success. But it is an essential one. 


* * * 


United Nations in Session 


Thanks to good machinery provided by its Executive Com- 
mittee and its Secretariat, the Preparatory Commission of the 
fifty-one United Nations, which opened at Westminster last 
weekend, has got off, in an atmosphere of general good humour, 
to a flying start. It has rattled through a business-like agenda on 
its programme of work and settled into the routine of eight com- 
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mittees on the mechanics and duties of the Councils of the future 
Organisation. 

The Preparatory Commission can take no final decisions. All 
its conclusions must go forward to the Assembly for endorsement. 
Those who incline, therefore, to write it off as uninteresting 
because inconclusive should reflect that its job is to give every 
member his chance to mould the organisation, and that it is pro- 
ceeding on much more democratic lines than the old League 
which planned its administration in a small office in Sunderland 
House. The Preparatory Commission will have served its purpose 
if it reaches agreement on the pattern of an efficient machine 
which the Assembly can simply rubber stamp, leaving itself time 
to concentrate on some of the political problems which press. 

The most controversial of these is bound to be the relation 
between the Assembly and the Commission on “ enforceable 
safeguards” against the misuse of atomic energy which the 
Washington triumvirate has asked it to set up. If between now 
and January, Russia can be associated with the proposal, the 
Assembly may go smoothly. If not there is bound to be a resump- 
tion of the classic tug-of-war between the Russians, intent on 
keeping key subjects in the hands of a Big Five or Three, and 
a majority which prefers the Assembly to retain as many powers 
as are compatible with the responsibilities that its smaller 
members can shoulder. The San Francisco*Conference nearly 
foundered on this issue. It is the most difficult problem the young 
UNO has to face. Mr Eden and Lord Cranborne, who know these 
two facts only too well, did the new Organisation a disservice 
when they propounded to Parliament the view that in the light 

atomic discoveries we should reconsider the veto question now. 
Nobody likes the veto, but it was the price paid for a 
universal Organisation. Thus while their logic is correct, their 
timing is open to the gravest criticism. The veto question cannot 
be revived at a moment when there is an inclination to treat 
Russia as unworthy of confidence. To reopen it in present condi- 
tions is to put words before deeds and expose the First Assembly 
to a risk of failure. Too little notice has been taken of Mr Bevin’s 
sensible rejoinder that nothing but harm can come from attempts 
to refashion UNO’s charter at the present stage. 


* * * 


The Opposition’s Policy 


There are signs that the Opposition is rallying its forces. 
Its Front Bench has been strengthened by the return of Mr 
Brendan Bracken, Mr Harold Macmillan and Mr Richard Law. 
It has tabled a motion of censure arising from the Government’s 
Statement on its nationalisation programme. And on Wednesday 
a meeting of the Central Council of the Conservative Party was 
treated to a fighting speech by Mr Churchill. 

It is true that any party which has just been soundly beaten at 
the polls is bound to appear ineffective in Opposition in the 
early months of a new Parliament. But most Oppositions, how- 
ever weak in numbers, have an alternative policy to that of the 
Government. The weakness of this Opposition seems to be that 
it has emerged from the Coalition without a policy of its own. 
The issues between the two main parties still seem to be as 
confused as they were at the time of the General Election. 
In the foreign affairs debate last week, it was interest- 
ing to mote, the Labour back-benchers cheered Mr Eden 
more than they did Mr Attlee, and it was they, not the 
Conservatives, who applauded his proposal for an abatement 
of sovereignty. It seems that the foreign policy of the Opposition, 
as represented by Mr Eden, is more acceptable to Labour back- 
benchers than the foreign policy of the Government, which, as 
represented by Mr Bevin, pleases the Conservatives. 

The foreign affairs debate was a personal success for Mr Eden. 
But the confusion of party sympathies which it threw into relief 
hardly makes for a united coherent Opposition. And in domestic 
policy, which is what wins or loses elections, its position is no 
better. On the social insurance scheme it is already committed 
and is likely to give the Government more support than some of 
the Labour back-benchers. On housing policy, its spokesmen can 
do little but keep Mr Bevan up.to the administrative mark, On 
nationalisation, they do not seem to have made up their minds 
whether to criticise the deed itself or the methods used and the 
objects to be achieved. They criticise the Government for not 
having a wages policy, but has the Opposition one of its own? 
Only on demobilisation, the Government’s weakest spot, can the 
Tories hit hard. 

But demobilisation, which is not winning the Conservatives by- 
elections now—all three of their recent acquisitions to the Front 
Bench were returned with majorities lower than those secured 
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by the Conservatives in July—is not likely to win them a gener 
election five years hence. It still seems that they will then go 1, 
the polls on an anti-Socialist rather than a_pro-Conservatiy, 
policy. This conclusion is fortified both by Mr Churchill’s gpeeg, 
at the Central Council meeting, parts of which were in the same 
vein as his pre-election broadcasts, and by the publication of a 
booklet, “ We Fight for the People,” which is supposed to contain 
a statement of party aims and principles. The booklet leaves th. 
impression that politically Conservatism is a negative force. Th 
Labour Party may lose the next election, or the one after, by its 
own incompetence. But from present signs the Conservative 
Party is not likely to win it in its own right. 


* * x 


The Manpower Budget 


Both the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Minister of 
Labour have recently addressed the Fabian Society on the general 
subject of economic policy with particular reference to full 
employment. Of the two, rather surprisingly, it was Mr Isaacs’; 
contribution which was the more scholarly and informative—not 
that he took the subject very much further than the Coalition’s 
White Paper. But it is a good thing to see a Labour Minister of 
Labour laying emphasis on the need for mobility of labour, and 
discussing in some detail the means by which it can be secured. 
Mr Isaacs used the fashionable phrase of a “ manpower budget” 
which is to be kept balanced ; but he also pointed out that the 
analogy is imperfect, since a manpower budget in peacetime can 
only be a statement of “how the Government would like to see 
the labour force of ‘the country distributed.” The action to be taken 
to implement it will not be compulsory, but can only take the line 
of “ providing opportunities, facilities and inducements.” 

This is, indeed, one of the major unresolved questions of full 
employment—can full employment be maintained without some 
compulsory direction of labour? The answer lies, very largely. 
in what is meant by “full employment.” Sir William Beveridg. 
who has so many public services to his credit, has done the great 
disservice of popularising the notion that “full employment” means 
a_state of affairs in which the demand for labour actually exceeds 
the supply ; he has also put out the estimate that the total 
of unemployment of every kind should not exceed 3 per cent. If 
the aim is really as high as this, then it can be said for certain that 
the distribution of the labour force will not be what policy requires 
it to be. If a seller’s market for labour is combined with an absence 
of control over labour movements and wage rates, then labour 
will go to the highest bidders, and there will be such a distor- 
tion of the economic structure as to guarantee a slump. 

The point is becoming of some practical importance, for un- 
employment will be at 2 per cent by Christmas, and may 
reach 3 per cent before very long. In any real sense the community 
will be fully employed for many years to come, and an unemploy- 
ment rate of even 6 per cent will only mean that the community 
is 94 per cent employed—surely not an excessive margin for the 
necessary elasticities. What is much more important is the number 
of men and women who are unemployed for more than a few 
weeks, and it is on this, not on the gross total, that attention should 
be focused. There is a real danger of the public making a fetish 
of Sir William’s 3 per cent, and setting up a clamour that the 
full employment policy has failed before it has really become 
relevant. The general public should be told that full employment 
cannot work in a free society without at least 750,000 unemploy 
—though there is no reason why any of them should be out of 
work for long. 
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What Mr Isaacs had to say about full employment in general 
was completely in line with the Coalition White Paper—which 
is, in itself, rather a surprising fact. In particular he repeated the 
White Paper’s rather depressing fondness for public works as the 
sole stabiliser in the national economy. Of the five components 
of the total flow of expenditure, two—private consumption 
public services—did not fluctuate, and two more—private invest- 
ment and foreign trade—could not be stopped from fluctuat- 
ing, so that the whole burden of stabilisation was thrust on the 
fifth, public capital formation. Mir Isaacs said that before the om 
unemployment “tended to be regarded as a largely inevitab™ 
consequence of the inter-play of economic forces.” That is (tues 
and the official view appears to be still that four-fifths of it * 
beyond human control. 

Nobody, of course, would wish to deny that pubic a a 

: : a oe 
a large part to play in securing stability. But they machine 


last resort. What Mr Jegacs is saying is that 
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makers and cotton operatives are thrown out of work in Lanca- 
shire by the inherent instability of private investment and foreign 
trade, they should be put to work building town halls and raads 
in Lancashire, and then, presumably, moved back into their own 
yades when they revive. This is certainly better than leaving 
them to rot on the dole. But how very much better still it would 
be if they did not lose their jobs in the first place. It is difficult 
1o feel that nearly enough attention has been paid to the means 
of stabilising private investment. And it is quite certain that hardly 
any attention has been paid to the means of stabilising foreign 
trade—that is, of stabilising it at a high level. That, when all is 
said and done, is the major issue at stake in the current Washing- 
ton talks—though nobody seems to realise it. 


* x * 


Russia and Persia 


The only Russian rejoinders so far made to protests about 
the situation in North Persia are (i) that the reason why Persian 
reinforcements have been prevented from proceeding north is 
that the Russians have not enough troops there to keep peace 
between the reinforcements and the antagonists and (ii) that 
critics of what is happening are too ready to impute blame to 
Moscow without pausing to enquire into the real causes of local 
unrest. These are, in the Russian view, well founded. 

Meantime the Azerbaijanis, who are protesting almost too often 
that they are “without separatist intentions,” have proceeded 
faster than is compatible with the Constitution of the country 
to which they wish to belong. They have not only held a 
national congress but have elected 39 members to a “committee 
to administer the internal affairs of Azerbaijan,” and they have 
communicated this decision to foreign governments over the 
head of, Tehran. The Persian constitution allows latitude for 
provincial autonomy, but, by its terms, any such act requires 
the consent of the Majlis. Northern enthusiasts who have made no 
attempt to arrange for parleys are in the wrong. 

The Persian Government has so far made public no constructive 
proposals for handling the situation. Its communications to the 
Russian Government, published this week, contain no positive 
suggestions that would place it in a position to keep a hold on 
events. They consist of a series of complaints dated over the 
period November 17 to 23. Confusingly enough, on the last of 
these dates the Persian premier. M Hakimi, fortuitously 
announced from Tehran that talks with Russia were “ proceeding 
satisfactorily.” The chief complaints are of the distribution of 
arms among agitators; of interference by Russians in the move- 
ment of Persian officials travelling in the course of their duty; 
and of the closing of the “frontier” across which food from the 
north reaches Tehran. A separate Persian communication com- 
plains that “contrary to undertakings not only are Soviet forces 
still stationed in Tehran,” but that they are “carrying out tele- 
phone and telegraph wiring” which gives the impression that 


they mean to stay. s 


Meantime, communications from the British and American 
Governments to Moscow have asked for an explanation of events 
in the light of the Treaties and’ Declarations of 1942 and 1943 
on respect for the sovereignty and independence of Persia. The 
United States communication includes a proposal that the evacua- 
tion of all foreign troops shall take place by January 1st and not 
March and as originally arranged. It adds that American troops 
—previously 28,000 and now 6,000—are, albeit with some incon- 
venience, ready to be gone by the earlier date. Here is one of 
those idle strokes of diplomacy which can achieve nothing and 
prove nothing. For if it is difficult to remove 6,000 Americans and 
their installations in five weeks, it is impossible to evacuate far 
larger contingents. In any case, neither communication should 
have been published before receipt of the reply. To do so is to 
court a public pot-and-kettle controversy ranging over Japan, 
Indonesia and so on, which will delight the wrong quarters and 
queer the pitch for Big Three discussions. 


* x * 


Warfare and Negotiation in Indonesia 

“ All the world is in trouble,” said Mr Bevin in his speech 
to the House of Commons on November 23, “and I have to 
deal with all the troubles at once.” The proportion of his speech 
which he devoted to the Netherlands East Indies showed how 
Prominent a place among the world’s troubles the une 
little war in Java has assumed for British policy. He made a 
strong defence of British actions both against left-wing criticism 
of British support for the Dutch and against Dutch criticism of 
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British pressure for negotiation with Soekarno. He pointed out 
that Japan had announced approval of Indonesian independence 
before her surrender, had armed and trained Indonesian military 
forces and had (by collusion of the Japanese commanders on the 
spot) handed over control and equipment to them after the 
surrender in contravention of the surrender terms. He also 
reminded the House that the Netherlands had stood by Britain 
when Japan attacked in 1941, though Japan had at first given the 
Dutch Indies a chance to remain neutral. On the other hand, 
he justified talks with Soekarno and obtained Mr Churchill’s 
assent for his declaration that the British Empire had scored 
great successes “when we had the good sense to meet a rebel 
and to settle with him.” 

The policy in Java is thus fairly clear ; it is to negotiate with 
the moderates (among whom the very opportunist Soekarno is 
included) and to use force against the extremists. This policy 
seems to be too subtle for some of the Dutch, and logically 
It is easy to show that the so-called moderates in fact owe their 
present position to the violence of the extremist element which 
they cannot control and for which they disclaim responsibility. 
But there are already signs that the more responsible leaders 
of the nationalist movement are moving towards a compromise. 
While British troops have been clearing Surabaya and rocket- 
firing Mosquitoes of the RAF have knocked out two rabid 
extremist radio stations in the interior of Java, a so-called 
National Convention has assembled in Batavia and been addressed 
by Indonesian “ Ministers” in language less inflated than that 
recently in use. Sjahrir, the “Prime Minister,” said he did not 
despair of reaching agreement with the Dutch, and now that the 
harassed Van Mook has been reinforced by a special envoy sent 
out by the Netherlands Foreign Ministry, there seems no reason 
why serious discussions should not begin. 


* * * 


After the French Crisis 


The new French Government has met with the approval of 
the chief parties to the dispute that gave it birth. General de 
Gaulle and his party—the MRP—have achieved what they 
wanted: a broad coalition Government, the composition of which 
has been more or less dictated by its chief and not by the 
Assembly. The Assembly, nevertheless, has unanimously approved 
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the new team. In the rejoicings that have accompanied reconcilia- 
tion, Socialists and Communists seemed hardly to realise that, 
though they form a majority in the Assembly, they are out- 
numbered in the new Cabinet. Only ten out of twenty-one minis- 
terial posts have been allotted to them. The Communists have 
been admitted to the War Ministry, but only as administrators of 
the supply services. The more political department, which is 
responsible for the personnel of the Army and of its officers’ 
corps, has been entrusted to a member of the MRP. General de 
. Gaulle will watch the work of the Ministry as a whole. 

Only after the birth of the new Government has some uneasi- 
ness crept into the minds of the Socialists, who were the in- 
defatigable match-makers of the new coalition. But their 
scruples are born of second thoughts—of political esprit 
d’escalier. They are not likely to ruffle at once the smooth surface 
of the coalition. Even so, it is difficult to believe that the coalition 
is as solid as it looks. The Constituent Assembly has only six 
months of life before it. During this short spell it has to produce 
a Constitution. The members of the Assembly are bound to act 
with more of an eye to the new and fast-approaching election 
than to the Constitution itself. Nothing could be more calculated 
to compromise and to wreck parliamentary democracy than a 
situation in which the legislature is from the start forced to work 
under such a sword of Damocles, and to turn its rostrum into a 
soap-box. 

* 


The next topic which will claim the Assembly’s attention is 
nationalisation of the banks. A scheme providing for this will 
shortly be submitted by the Government. All the parties in the 
- Assembly swear by nationalisation ; and all seem to be equally 
impatient to whisk it through. It remains to be seen whether the 
unanimity will be equally complete when discussion of the Bill’s 
specific provisions takes place. A prolonged discussion over the 
reform would delay the constitutional debate. The parties may, 
therefore, prefer to eschew controversy over this point in order 
to avoid appearing before the electorate without a Constitution in 
their hands by next spring. 

Meanwhile, the Comn:unist party has already submitted its own 
draft of the Constitution. About this, the so-called Duclos project, 
much will be heard in the near future. The project incorporates 
many of the radical tenets of the Paris Commune of 1871. It 
provides for the suppression of decree-laws and for the appoint- 
ment by election of all high-level civil servants. It also provides 
for the right of the electorate to revoke the mandates of deputies 
to parliament, whenever their activities do not correspond to the 
voters’ views. It is difficult to believe that the Communists treat 
their own project very seriously ; or that they do not realise that 
a revolution would be needed to carry it into effect. That the 
Communists are not preparing for revolution is fairly certain. 
The Duclos project is rather calculated to embarrass the Socialists, 
because the glorification of the Paris Commune and of its 
‘political testament has been a stock -literary-occupation of 
Socialists as well as of Communists. The Socialists will find it 
awkward to stand up to the Duclos project. Yet if they desire to 
maintain agreement with the MRP they will have to do so. And 
so the Constitutional debate, like the recent crisis, is almost cer- 
tain to become another slaughter of Socialist innocents. 

* x 


The Tax on Cars 


The Committee stage of the Finance Bill should have given 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer another chance to explain why 
he has adopted his predecessor’s decisjon, which was based on 
the recommendations of the British motor-car manufacturers, 
to substitute a tax on the cubic capacity of the cylinder for the 
present tax on  horse-power. Unfortunately, although some 
speakers in the debate referred to the need to increase motor-car 
exports, hardly any of them mentioned the only way in which 
fiscal policy can encourage exports, that is, by forcing—persuasion 
would not be enough—manufacturers to concentrate on a few 
types of large cheap cars instead of on the great varieties of small 
expensive cars which, because of the existing method of horse- 
power taxation, enjoy a protected home market. Instead, most 
members who opposed the clause incorporating the change-over 
to a tax on the cubic capacity pleaded for a complete abolition 
of the car tax, the loss of revenue to be compensated by a bigger 

tax, plus, according to some suggestions, a registration fee. 
Nobody asked why, if there is to be a tax on cubic capacity 
instead of an ad valorem tax or a flat rate tax on all cars (either 
of which would encourage the production of big cheap cars for 
the home market, and therefore for export), it should be a cubic 
capacity tax with small steps rather than wide steps, which 
would at least concentrate production on fewer models. 
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Thus Mr Dalton, who at the time of the Budget saig his 
mind was not finally made up between the wide and the small 
steps, was able to say that the case for the wide steps had gone 
by default because no one had made it. Therefore, the tax is to ie 
on the narrow steps, varying every I00 cubic centimetres. That 
is to say, there is to be only the smallest technical change from 
the present method of taxation, and the export trade will benefit 
not at all. He was also able to ignore completely the case fo; 
an ad valorem or a flat rate tax, or even one varying only, say 
with every increase of ten or fifteen horse-power. In fact, he 
like Sir John Anderson before him, has not yet given his reason; 
why the cubic capacity tax has been adopted. It may be tco 
late to alter the decision, but it should not be entirely too late 
to ask the Chancellor to reveal the rea] reasons why there should 
be such a surprising surrender of the apparent public interest 


x * a 


Strangling the Boundary Commission 


The Minister of Health has now issued general directions 
for the guidance of the Local Government Boundary Commission, 
Principle and practice are frequently at loggerheads in Govern- 
ment policy ; but rarely in one document has such a bold declara- 
tion of principles been coupled with such niggling limitations 
on practical action. The statement sets out all the considerations 
by which the Commission should be guided in remoulding local 
government areas. It should have regard to community of interest, 
financial needs, industrial needs, physical features, administrative 
record, size of population, local wishes and several other points, 
But in case the pursuit of these principles should actually 
lead the Commission into making any major changes, two prac- 
tical limitations are added. Administrative counties of over 100,000 
population, and county boroughs of over 60,000, must not as a 
rule be abolished or amalgamated. 


This clause will force the Commission to live down to its title 
of merely adjusting boundaries. The trouble with local areas is 
that there are too many major authorities—counties and county 
boroughs—for modern administrative and financial needs. There 
are at present 61 administrative counties and 83 county boroughs. 
If the Commission acts up to the extreme limit of its discretion— 
an unlikely hypothesis—it can eliminate ten each of the smallest 
counties and county boroughs. This would still leave more major 
authorities than existed sixty years ago. Moreover, this clause will 
perpetuate the struggle for lebensraum between counties and 
county boroughs. It will be impracticable to expand the areas of 
overcrowded county boroughs like Manchester and Plymouth so 
as to accord better with their housing and planning needs if this 
means a further shrinkage in the size and resources of surround- 
ing counties. Yet the Government has accepted the need for 
county borough extensions, and the Minister states very wisely 
in his directions that such extensions should take place in advance 
of actual development. The upshot is that, unless Parliament 
intervenes, the Commission will be unable to put into practice 
the urgent reforms which the Government has itself preached. 


* * * 


Moves in the Dock Dispute 


_. There are still hopes that the dock dispute will be settled 
without resorting to compulsory arbitration and without the re- 
newal of widespread strikes. Mr Isaacs has decided to appoint a 
small independent committee to investigate the question of the 
dockers’ national minimum wage, with instructions to report at 
a very early date. If the committee can issue its findings within 
two or three days—as it is hoped—this would indeed create 
a precedent for speed unparalleled in the history of industrial 
relations. The urgency of the inquiry is increased by the fact that 
the men’s thirty-day “ truce” is due to expire next week. 


The findings of the committee, which is set up under the 
Conciliation Act of 1896, will not be binding, and it therefore 
remains to be seen whether the men, who are in a restless, dis- 
gruntied mood, will accept anything less than their full claim for 
a daily minimum of 25s. The employers’ offer for an increase 10 
the present day wage from 16s. 10 18s. was rejected out of hand. 
Presumably the committee—as all conciliation committees—will 
try to strike a happy balance between the two figures. The specific 
wages question was the only real point of difficulty in the negoua- 
tions and, subject to acceptance by the national dock delegat¢ 
conference on Friday, the proposals relating to piece eerie 
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fifths of the dockers are on piece rates, so this improvement 
would be of considerable importance to the industry. 

Apart from the immediate wages questions, it has been agreed 
that the industry’s National Joint Council should set up a special 
committee—under an independent chairman—to examine the 
wider field of “ industrial arrangements,” on the assumption that 
permanent decasualisation schemes will be introduced. This com- 
mittee should not, however, preclude a wider inquiry—possibly 
on working party lines—to investigate the whole question of 
efficiency in the ports. 


* * * 


The Italian Scene 


The downfall of the Italian Government which was headed 
by Professor Parri has been brought about by the defection of the 
Liberals from the coalition of the six parties. The Liberals pro- 
tested against a new decree on the purge of the administration ; 
and they insisted on the demotion of Signor Parri, at whom they 
levelled the unreal accusation that he had tried to set up a 
dictatorship of the Left. The incident shows how the delaying of 
the elections is frustrating all attempts to achieve some political 
stability in Italy. Nobody doubts that at the next elections the 
Liberals (like some other groups among the six parties) will be 
reduced to a second rate entity ; and that Christian Democrats, 
Communists and Socialists will emerge as the three blocs of 
Italian opinion. Meanwhile, however, Italian politics depend 
entirely on the purely artificial balance within the “six parties,” 
each of which possesses an equal vote. Nevertheless, or perhaps 
because of this, the Liberals are trying to strengthen the weight 
of the Right groups by demanding the inclusion in the Govern- 
ment of groups and individuals who have remained outside the 
National Committee of Liberation and the coalition of the six 
parties. 

In the course of the crisis the Liberals have tried to mobilise 
the “grand old man” of the pre-Fascist era. Signor Orlando was 
entrusted by Prince Umberto with the rask of forming a new 
Government. Signor Nitti has also been mentioned as a possible 
candidate for office. But there is litthe chance that the parties of the 
Left will agree to serve under either. While the Liberals have been 
mobilising the great names of the past, the Socialists and Com- 
munists have called upon the workers in northern Italy to down 
tools in protest against the pressure from the Right. At the time 
of writing, the deadlock is still unbroken. Right and Left are 
accusing each other of attempts at disturbing the political peace 
in the country ; and the former Prime Minister has issued an 
alarming warning against civil war. To the outsider the danger 
of civil war does not seem to be imminent, or even near. It is 
likely that in the new Government there will be some slight shift 
to the Right, just slight enough to induce the Left to agree to it 
without much heart-burning. The Italian Ambassador in London, 
Signor Caraudini, who is the representative of a Leftish tendency 
2 the Liberal ranks, is mentioned as a possible successor to Signor 

arri, 

* * * 


The Greeks Try Again 


The Greek crisis is over. The Archbishop has responded to 
pressure and decided to retain the Regency, despite a loss of the 
King’s confidence. The elder statesmen have come forward and 
Offered to re-assume responsibility. M. Sophoulis—the elderly 
Liberal leader—is premier, with a cabinet that includes M. 
Tsouderos, the banker, economist and one-time governor of the 
Bank of Greece, in charge of its major task: economic recon- 
struction. The first omens that have attended the new cabinet 
are a great improvement on the portents that disclosed the weak- 
ness of its precedecessors. It has the support (which M. Kanello- 
poulos had not) of the whole centre press and of the EAM papers. 
Since it took office the slumping drachma of the last two weeks 
has been checked in its drop and is said to have risen in two days 
from over 70,000 to 53,000 to the gold sovereign. 

The basic problem in Greece is how to check the spiral of 
inflation and to balance the budget, before the often promised 
and twice-postponed elections. M. Tsouderes, like M. Varvaressos 
before him, believes that balance can be achieved without a loan, 
by resort to taxation and by treating the sale of Unrra supplies as 
a temporary and extraordinary asset. M. Varvaressos, who went 
three-quarters of the way towards drafting a balanced budget 
On this basis, failed largely for the personal reason that he 
antagonised certain right-wing magnates by assuming that they 
would not work with him. May M. Tsouderos prove more tact- 
ful and persuasive. 
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Meanwhile, political plans for the future have taken a 
curious pattern. The Government and, presumably, its British 
sponsors, are ready to hold elections as soon as March, but think 
that a plebiscite on the monarchy must be postponed till 1948. 
It is difficult to see why, if the one can be held so soon, the other 
must be so long postponed, but it seems possible that agreement 
may be reached on the timing by means of a compromise whereby 
the 1946 elections are conducted on the basis of a majority vote 
(which the Populists prefer to proportional representation) in 
return for postponement of a popular verdict on the King. If 
this forecast is correct, it remains to be seen whether M. Sophoulis 
will retain left-wing support on this basis, 


* * * 


The British Middle East Office 


The Middle East Supply Centre is dead, but, announces 
Mr Bevin, a new Middle East Office has risen from its ashes, 
inheriting some of its experience and staff. But there is an 
important difference between the two bodies. The old was, in 
embryo, international ; it was Anglo-American, and, being a joint 
concern, was free (or freer than any national body can be) from 
the smack of tutelage plus undue self-interest that taints any 
Western institution in the Middle East. It set an example in 
international working, and precluded the old oriental technique 
of playing one great power off against another in an area where 
several of them compete. The Supply Centre should have added 
to its great power membership, not cut it down. 

Viewed from the standpoint of purely British relations with 
the Arab world, the new organisation offers advantages to both 
partners. Its mandate is to do a job so far largely neglected 
by the British over sixty years of patronage of Middle Eastern 
countries: to pass on to them some of the achievements in 
social progress which have, at home, been the chief accomplish- 
ment over the period in question. On the whole, they have taught 
how to tax and police and administer justice, but not how to 
be literate or to kill flies. They are now ready, in their own as 
well as Arab interests, to offer such teaching on an advisory 
basis in an effort to adjust the present glaring inequalities between 
rich and poor, and so to produce contentment and tranquillity 
in the area. 

The machinery by which this is to be done seems fairly 
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shapely. At the London end, a committee and secretariat will 
have powers to set moves afoot in the many government depart- 
ments directly concerned—the Foreign Cffice, the Colonial Office 
(for Palestine), the India Office (for the Trucial States), the 
Treasury (for funds), the Ministry of Information and British 
Council (for publicity). It will also have powers to tap the 
technical departments for agriculture, medical and_ scientific 
advisers. Its chairman, Sir Kinahan Cornwallis, is a good appoint- 
ment, for he has had experience not only of diplomacy, but also 
of foot-slogging practical work during fourteen years as adviser to 
the Iraqi Ministry of the Interior. The Cairo office is to consist 
of a team of several technical experts available for loan to the 
local governments, and, at its key point, of a personnel officer who 
knows where to turn for loan of the right specialist from home 
or from the Domunions. 


* * * 
Unrra, 1946 


The American Senate has nov sanctioned the balance out- 
standing—$550 million—of the United States’ first contribution 
to Unrra’s funds. Simultaneously, the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee has begun to hear evidence on the need for a second 
instalment of $1,350 million designed, in the words of one 
witness, “ definitely to end the job.” The issue at stake in the 
committee is not whether or no Europe should be helped through 
1946, but whether the work would be better done by a United 
Nations body or by an American organisation. Advocates of the 
former, who are the Administration backed by some eloquent 
witnesses including General Eisenhower, use the _politico- 
economic argument that the war will not have been worth fight- 
ing unless the devastated areas are rehabilitated on a joint basis. 
Their opponents view the operation either as good business or 
as am immense charity. Congress is getting a confused picture 
of the why and wherefore of the vote, and may well sanction 
it, as it sanctioned the last instalment of the earlier appropriation, 
subject to a proviso that it may only be used where Americans 
can, through the presenc: of newspapermen, supervise its use— 
that is, not in Russian controlled areas. 

Such restrictions become academic when applied to 
Unrra’s arrangements for dealing with epidemics. So does the 
ruling that its relief operations do not extend to Germans. At 
present, its Health Division works only in United Nations terri- 
tories and in the DP camps in Germany and Austria, and the 
limits set have some meaning because the inciderce of epidemics 
is so far surprisingly and happily small. But this position may 
not continue. The worst of winter is yet to come, and the 
incidence of such epidemics as are reported is greater in the 
Russian zone (louse borne typhus in Slovakia, Hungary, Car- 
pathian Russia, Poland and Roumania) and Germany (diphtheria, 
which rages in a severe form in Berlin, and typhoid, whose in- 
cidence in September was thirty times the normal). If these 
epidemics were to spread from their present black spots, or others 
were to set in, Unrra’s field of operations must know no limits, 
if only in the interests of neighbouring United Nations. Here is 
a point worth consideration by Congress before it sanctions 
restricted “ charity.” 
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Calcutta Rioting 


While troubles in Palestine and Java seem stil! to be a long 
way off subsiding, the third trouble-spot of the past two weeks— 
Calcutta—seems to be quietening down. Congress leaders have 
managed to calm the angry crowds—mainly students and clerks 
incensed over the Indian National Army trials—but how long the 
uneasy truce with the authorities will last is another question, 


Undoubtedly, it was the appeals of Congress leaders and the 
volunteer patrols of Congress supporters which did most to 
prevent further trouble—far more than the strong-arm tactics 
of the authorities. But Congress speakers and propagandists can 
hardly be surprised when their impassioned appeals for revolu- 
tion and violence are taken literally. It was fortunate, indeed, 
that strikes and demonstrations have so far been the only result, 
It may even be all to the good, if these troubles serve to moderate 
the temper of electioneering in the coming months and to per- 


suade the leaders that demagogy as a political weapon is two- 
edged. 


On the other hand, it does seem, from this distance, as though 
the Government are far too ready to call in military aid on the 
slightest excuse. And once that happens, the odds are on some- 
one getting shot at and killed. Congress then has one more 
“ massacre ” with which to inflame patriotism and amass fuel for 
more disturbances. To break the vicious circle, something could 
surely be done by the authorities holding their hand until any- 
thing really serious arises. The mere presence of a few troops 
is, psychologically, enough to turn a peaceful demonstration into 
a rebellious, angry crowd. There is room for a good deal more 
calmness on every side. 


x * *x 


Safety on the Roads 


It was an opportune moment last week for a discussion in 
the House of Lords of the whole question of road accidents and 
their prevention. The Government has just launched a publicity 
campaign for road safety. More .and more cars gradually return 
to use, and as petrol rations increase and new cars are made, the 
crowded roads of real peacetime will mean greater danger to 
motorists, cyclists and pedestrians alike. Although it is impossible 
to arrive at a scientific accident-rate of casualties per car-mile, 
it must be obvious that—special factors like black-out apart— 
there is a close relation between accidents and the number of 
cars on the roads. 


The subject has been, as Lord Elton complained, “ shamefully 
neglected,” for the past ten years in the other House, partly be- 
cause it raises no political issues and partly because there is 
always some other day-to-day matter which can make a more in- 
sistent claim on the attention and time of Government or Oppo- 
sition in the House of Commons. Since the days of Belisha 
beacons, no serious attack on the problem has been made except 
by the Alness Committee of 1939, whose many valuable recom- 
mendations remain still unheeded. 


In the immediate future very few practical steps, it seems, can 
be taken so long as the demands on manpower and materials 
for other purposes are so urgently pressed. The Government hope 
to re-introduce the driving test for motorists in the New Year. 
Speed-limits will be more strictly enforced as soon as the police 
forces can be strengthened. Further ahead still, a certain amount 
of reconstruction of roads is planned for which the Trunk Roads 
Bill, bringing the mileage of nationally-controlled roads up to over 
8,000, is a necessary preliminary. Local authorities will also be 
encouraged with the offer of Government loans at 3 per cent to 
build large car parks to relieve traffic congestion in the streets. 


But this again is looking fairly far ahead and does not help much 
at the moment. 


Can nothing more real be done, quickly, to prevent a rapid 
rise in road casualties? It was urged, during the debate, that the 
Government should pay heed to the Alness Committee and give 
some kind of legal status to the Highway Code. Railings here, 
better lighting there, a few more traffic police, will not make half 
the difference that might be made if carelessness were made—if 
not a crime—at least prima facie evidence of criminal negligence. 
Lord Winster objected that this would mean a redrafting of the 
Code, after which it would be unsuitable for its “present pur- 

”—presumably that of popular instruction in road manners. 
But is there any real reason why there should not be both a legal 


draft and a simple digest, easily understood? It is surely worth 
considering. 
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Communist Self-Criticism 


At their conference last week-end the British Communist 
Party defined their attitude to the Government. This might be 
described as one of general support, provided that Labour carries 
out the pledges on which it was elected, but the Communists 
reserve the right to criticise where they think the Government 
js not going far or fast enough. From the tone of the conference, 
they would appear to be adopting a highly critical attitude. There 
was censure of the Government’s policy on such issues as de- 
mobilisation, pensions and compensation, but, above all, there 
was criticism of the Foreign Secretary. The phrase “ Bevin must 
be number one for removal” was actually used by one speaker, 
although it was made clear subsequently that he was speaking 
for himself and not for the party. The criticism of the Com- 
munist Party, small though it is numerically, may be, if not 
embarrassing, at least irritating to Mr Bevin and the Government. 
Perhaps a single flea may not be able to harass an elephant ; but 
if the fleas are on the increase, even a mastodon might be un- 
comfortable. 

But that is the question. Is Communism in Britain on the 
wax or on the wane? There was a healthy measure of self- 
criticism at the conference, and a number of pertinent questions 
were posed. Why had the membership of the party remained 
more or less static at about 45,000? Was the method of electing 
the executive committee sufficiently democratic? Had the line of 
opposition to the war before Russia was attacked been a mistake? 
Why had Communist candidates fared so badly in the General 
Election? In other words, in spite of the flood of pamphlets, 
leaflets and propaganda, was the party making enough headway? 

Self-criticism, however, does not preclude self-confidence, and 
the mood of British Communism in 1945 is still optimistic. 
Communism appeals to young and ardent spirits (the average age 
of the delegates at this congress was only 34), and its influence 
appears to be still increasing in the industrial field, whatever 
may be happening to it politically. Communists occupy respon- 
sible positions in such unions as the miners and engineers, and 
their influence is now being used—as it was after June, 1941— 
t encourage greater production and to discourage strikes. At 
least, that is the official story. This is all to the good—pourvu que 
ga dure. And minorities do not often make progress by being 
orthodox. 

* * * 


The Amateur’s Aircraft 


It is astonishing, even at this early stage of the peace, to 

compare the interest and activity taken in private aircraft owner- 
ship in the United States and in this country. There, the full 
force of high-power publicity is making people believe the age 
of the “ family ” aircraft has already arrived ; while here it is still 
regarded as something for future decades. 
_ The fact is, that while it is by now well understood that Britain 
is handicapped in its transport aircraft by the wartime concen- 
tration of production in the United States, the almost equally 
strict dispersal during the war, of training activities outside this 
country is less well known. But it, too, will have its effect. There 
is not, as there is in America, a vast number of small training 
and reconnaissance aircraft which the military authorities are 
obliged to get rid of at low prices. Nor, although British light 
aircraft manufacturers (and, equally important, manufacturers 
of reliable low-powered engines) were well in the front rank 
before the war, can it be denied that much valuable experience 
has been lost to America during the war. 

It is against this background that it is good to see the Govern- 
ment’s ribs being nudged—even in the House of Lords—on the 
question of surplus light aircraft and of the future of flying clubs 
in general. It is equally welcome to hear Lord Winster’s 
announcement that a number (how many?) of light aircraft are 
to be offered for open sale by the Ministry of Supply and that 
Petrol rations would be available for private aircraft in the New 
Year. Future policy towards flying and gliding clubs, however, is 
still undecided. 

There is, of course, no valid argument, from the taxpayer’s 
Point of view, for subsidising aircraft owners—any more than there 
would have been for subsidising private motorists 40 years ago. 
The Civil Ais Guard scheme was merely a misconceived method 
of recruiting potential pilots for defence, and there is no reason 
why anything of that nature should be revived, But an enlightened 
Policy to encourage private flying, particularly through clubs, 
could make a valuable contribution to exports and to commercial 
development enerally. If airports are to be nationalised, it is 
€ssential that the costs to flying clubs should be kept as low as 
Possible and that taxes and restrictions should, here at least, be 
kept at an absolute minimum. 
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The Soldiers’ Vote 


The post-mortem on the Service vote in the General Election 
can now be held, with the help of statistical material released by 
the Government last week. Briefly, this emphasises three points: 
how small the Service vote was as a proportion of the electorate ; 
how imperfect the system of postal or proxy voting still is ; and 
yet how useful a precedent this departure from conventional 
electoral procedure has been. With the benefit of this summer’s 
experience, there is no reason why the details of a scheme should 
not be worked out which, in normal times, could be applied 
equally to Servicemen, colonial civil servants, hospital patients and 
anyone domiciled in Britain who is genuinely prevented from 
polling in the ordinary way. 

As for the Service vote in this last election, when, from the 
5,000,000 in the Services, have been subtracted those under 21 
and the 425,000 who were mistakenly excluded from the register, 
only 2.9 millions were finally listed as eligible. By the time votes 
had been disqualified and ballot papers misdirected and lost, either 
by the accident of circumstance or the mistake of the voter, only 
just Over 1,000,000 postal votes and 682,000 proxy votes were cast 
from the Services—beside the 23 million odd civilian votes. 

The percentage of the Service electorate which finally cast an 
effective vote was 59, compared with a national average of 73 per 
cent. The disparity is hardly surprising, with Army, Navy and Air 
Force so widely scattered. But even then the percentage was above 
the average for the University seats, which varied from 51 per 
cent in Northern Ireland to 54 per cent in England and Wales. 

Also surprising is the low percentage of votes cast in the London 
boroughs. Although polling tended everywhere to be heavier in 
the counties than in the boroughs (except for the unusual result 
in Dundee, where the percentage was as high as 79), 68 per cent 
for London was unexpectedly low. After all, many of the com- 
plaints about the imperfections of the register came from London 
boroughs, from those returned from evacuation who found them- 
selves still registered where they could not vote. The registers 
swollen by this were presumably, in the main, the counties, so 
that their real percentage may have been even higher than 
appeared. 


Shorter Notes 


In the House of Commons last week the Speaker gave an im- 
portant ruling on the attitude members should adopt to the 
Nuremberg trial. The old custom that nothing can be said which 
might be regarded as casting a reflection on judges of the High 
Court and certain other courts is to be extended, not only to the 
British judges at Nuremberg but to their American, Russian and 
French colleagues as well. Moreover, the rule that matters which 
are sub judice in British courts should not be the subject of dis- 
cussion in Parliament is to be extended to the proceedings at 
Nuremberg. é 


In order to prevent secret drill by Germans, certain sports have 
been forbidden to them by the Allied Kommandatura of Berlin. 
The list is highly arbitrary. Body exercises are allowed, but 
rowing, cycling, skiing and climbing are not. This denial of simple 
pastimes, most of which can be learnt in a matter of weeks, will 
make no useful contribution to demilitarisation and merely leaves 
a lot of young men and women with too much time on their 
hands. The German who lives at the foot of a tempting rock 
or ski slope will resent it as an assault on his small pleasures that 
is quite out of keeping with the prohibition of gliding, for instance, 
or flying. And in years to come the missing volumes of the famous 
German-Austrian Academic Alpine Club year book will cause 
more frequent and justifiable resentment than will the memory 
that the Allies once dismantled Krupps. 

* 


The Home Office have announced the appointment of a Public 
Relations Officer to Scotland Yard. The work of that department 
is so clearly distinct from that of the parent authority that this 
step can easily be understood. But it is to be hoped that this new 
addition to the ranks of PRCs will not follow the custom of his 
predecessors in Government Departments, who all too often regard 
themselves as defenders of their Ministers and Ministries rather 
than as purveyors of information to the public. A PRO whose 
aim is to protect the police from public criticism would not be 
a good innovation. 

* 


An article in The Economist of November 17, page 710, stated 
that the Palestinian Arab leader Musa el Alami had expressed a 
readiness to admit more Jews. This statement was made on the 
basis of a report which has since proved unfounded. Musa el Alami. 

no such statement. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Good and Bad Statistics 


S1r,—We are wholly in agreement with your statement that an 
effective governmental statistical programme must include data 
about all relevant parts of the economy, must provide for 
frequency in collection and speed in assembly and release of data, 
and must contain uniform classifications and definitions. 

There are, however, sevecal corrections we should like to make 
in your description of the statistical activities of agencies of the 
United States Government. The collection of statistics in this 
country is not centralised within one agency. As evidence, your 
present correspondent and Richard O. Lang were commissioned 
in 1937 by the International Statistical Institute to prepare a 
report on the organisation of statistical services in the United 
States and Great Britain, as examples of nations having decen- 
tralised statistical systems. The legislative and executive authori- 
ties agree that such a centralisation as you describe would not be 
desirable here even if it were practicable. 


As in the United Kingdom, each agency of our Government 
collects statistics for its own use. With the exception of a few 
short-lived organisations, usually established in time of emergency, 
there was no central authority in this country charged with 
responsibility for co-ordinating the separate statistical programmes 
of the different agencies until 1933. At that time President Roose- 
velt established the Central Statistical Board “to formulate stan- 
dards for and to effect co-ordination of the statistical services of 
the Federal Government incident to the purposes of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act.” I shall not attempt to relate here the 
history of the Central Statistical Board, but shall summarise by 
stating that its functions and authority were gradually increased, 
and that in 1939 it was incorporated into the Executive Office of 
the President as the Division of Statistical Standards of the 
Bureau of the Budget. Thus for twelve years the United States 
has had a continuing organisation with increasing responsibility 
for the co-ordination of Government statistical programmes, 


The question of centralisation or decentralisation of statistics 
has been of continuing concern to the Division of Statistical 
Standards and to its predecessor, the Central Statistical Board. 
It is our belief that the collection of statistics should not in 
general be divorced from the administrative operations of the 
agency requiring the data. Operations and information are too 
interdependent to make it practicable to create one centralised 
statistical agency which could serve the very different needs of 
all other agencies. On the other hand, the simultaneous operation 
of scores of separate statistical programmes leads to a bewildering 
confusion. 


In attempting to relate the needs of different agencies for similar 
information, the Division of Statistical Standards has developed 
the concept of “ focal agencies ” in particular subject-matter fields. 
The focal agency does not necessarily collect all the information 
in its field, but is generally responsible for analysis of the data 
therein collected by itself and by other agencies. 


There are several general-purpose statistical agencies which 
collect and tabulate information used by a large number of other 
agencies and by the public. These may or may not serve as focal 
agencies in particular fields. Examples of such general-purpose 
agencies are the Bureau of the Census in the Department of 
Commerce, which collects periodical bench-mark (or “ census ”) 
data, together with much current information, on population, 
nianufacturing and other types of production, retail and wholesale 
trade and services, foreign trade, construction and housing, etc.; 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in the Department of Agri- 
culture, which collects statistics on crop and livestock production, 
farm wages and labour, farm management, farm taxation, etc.; 
and the Bureau of Labour Statistics in the Department of Labour, 
which collects data on employment, earnings, man-hours, turn- 
cver, accidents, work stoppages, wage rates and working con- 
ditions, wholesale and retail prices, cost of living, etc. 


The primary function of the Division of Statistical Standards is 
the integration of the programmes of the gencral-purpose statisti- 
cal agencies, the focal agencies elsewhere located, and the scores 
of other agencies. This work involves constant examination of 
existing and proposed collections of data to’ determine content 
and proper agency assignment. It also involves the establishment 


of uniform definitions, classifications and other standards for use 
by all agencies. ; 

One other point in your article should, I think, be clarified. You 
refer to five major censuses and surveys in the programme of the 
Bureau of the Census for 1945. These surveys were all included 
within the Basic Statistics Programme developed by the Division 
of Statistical Standards at the direction of the President in col- 
laboration with an. inter-agency committee representing 19 
Federal agencies. The programme was worked out to supply the 
needs of all these agencies and of the public for basic data on 
population, employment, wages and wage rates, consumer jn- 
comes, consumer: expenditures and savings, manufacturing and 
distribution, particularly for use in the reconversion and _post- 
war periods. Segments of the total programme were assigned to 
three principal agencies—the Bureau of the Census, the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, and the Bureau of Labour Statistics— 
for collection, compilation and analysis. We feel that the pro- 
gramme is an excellent example of the kind of co-ordinatien of 
varying needs that can be achieved on a co-operative basis. Unfor- 
tunately, funds were not granted by the Congress for this work, 
and most parts of the programme have not yet been authorised.— 
Yours faithfully, Stuart A. RIcE, 

Assistant Director of the Bureau of the Budget in 
, Charge of Statistical Standards 
Washington 


Ceylon’s Constitution 


Sir,—I wish to draw your attention to the irremediable error 
of imposing a constitution, based on the British Parliamentary 
system and conventions without modifications, on Ceylon with 
its heterogeneous population and without a party system, thus 
giving perpetual power to an irremovable communal oligarchy 
and of rendering voteless a large section of Tamil labourers. 

The only possible ways of saving the situation are a Parliamen- 
tary debate on this important subject of granting virtual Dominion 
status to an advanced country like Ceylon, and the dissolution 
of the present nine-year-old state council, and holding fresh 
elections for a new council on the constitutional issue. The con- 
stitutions granted to India in 1919 and 1935 and to Burma in 
1935, though conferring less autonomy than the proposed consti- 
tution for Ceylon, were given by Acts of Parliament. I request 
your attention to the gravity . the situation. 


IVASUBRAMANIAM, 
(By cable.) Joint Secretary All-Ceylon Tamil Congress. 


Books Received 


Health and Social Welfare, 1945-1946. ‘Todd Publishing Company. 
$19 pages. 21s. 

The Market for Household Appliances. Published by PEP, distr'- 
buted by the Oxford University Press. 398 pages. 18s. 

The League of Nations Reconstruction Schemes in the Inter-War 
Period. Allen and Unwin. 171 pages. §s. 

The Rise and Fall of Japan. By Sir Frederick Whyte. Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs. 59 pages. Is. 

Financing American Prosperity. Edited by Paul T. Homan and Fritz 
—” New York: The Twentieth Century Fund. 508 pages. 

.00. 

The Training and Employment of Disabled Persons. A Preliminary 
Report. International Labour Office. King and Staples. 
302 pages. 6s. 

Voluntary Social Services. Edited by A. F. C. Bourdillon. Nuffield 
College Social Reconstruction Survey. Methuen, 322 pages. 16s. 


Ee el 


The recent Series of Articles on 


BRETTON WOODS 
Anglo-American Economic Relations 


has been reprinted in pamphlet form and is obtain- 
able, price 2s. 6d. post free, from 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Outside 


Surveys 


(From a Correspondent in Iowa) 


W HEN the death of one boy and the escape of many others 
brought to light gross abuses in the unfenced Iowa state 
training school for delinquent boys, the first act of the 
Governor of the State (after suspending the director of 
the school and summoning the state guard) was to announce 
that he would call in an out-of-state expert agency to 
make a survey of all penal and corrective institutions in the 
sate. When trade unions during the war complained that the 
cost of living had gone up much more than the Labour Depart- 
ment’s index said, the Government called in the American Statis- 
tical Association to appraise the value of the index. When Des 
Moines enthusiasts for the sport of softball were howling for 


' the head of the city director of playground and recreation for 


supposed neglect of their darling game, the City waited until 
the softball season was over and then brought in the National 
Recreation Association to survey the work of the department. 

This practice of governmental units calling in outside, private 
organisations to investigate and report is very common in America, 
especially in State and local government. It helps rebut in advance 
the charge that the investigation is merely a “ whitewash,” and 
it opens vast areas of talent, otherwise unavailable, to the smaller 
state and local administrations. It fits in beautifully with the 
American tradition of separation of powers and checks and 
balances in government, which though based upon Montesquieu’s 
misunderstanding of the subtly changing British Constitution, is 
firmly rooted in American political life, and still growing. 

The ousted director of the Iowa state training school, in self- 
justification, cited a 1937 Osborne Association report calling him 
humane and progressive, and the four state mental hospitals are 
still nibbling away at the legislature for instalments on the recom- 
mendations made by the National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
after a survey in 1938. 

The conservative Republican legislature of Iowa recently voted 
money for a survey of state and local tax policy, to be conducted 
by a committee of legislators and experts from the Brookings 
Institution, of Washington. A decade earlier, the Brookings 
Institution was employed by the state of Iowa to survey its 
whole governmental system, including taxation, with a view to 
reorganisation for greater efficiency and economy. The survey 
made a sizable book, and both the Democratic state Administra- 
tion which ordered it and its Republican successor enacted some 
parts of its recommendations into law, and even though most of 
the report has remained a paper project to this day, parsimonious 
lowa legislators do not seem to think the money wasted, nor the 
practice discredited. Laymen expect the experts to set forth 
perfectionist programmes ; they expect to scale them down after- 
wards—but increasingly they rely upon experts to point out the 
directions. 

In the 1930’s, the city of Des Moines allowed its assessment of 
valuations of land and buildings for taxing purposes to become 
corrupt and incompetent. The private Cleminshaw firm from 
Cincinnati, 580 miles away, was hired to come and make a com- 
plete new assessment of every parcel of real property in the city, 
with a guarantee from Mr Cleminshaw that he would defend his 
valuations in court if necessary. He came in with a sizable staff, 
hired others locally, and spent weeks on the job, which cost 

,ooco—and was worth it. ; a 

Planlessness is all too evident in sprawling industrial-age cities, 
but since the early 1920’s many American cities have made some 
attempt at city planning, and in that period Harland Bartholomew 

t. Louis has won national fame as a city planning consultant. 

€ and his staff made a study of Des Moines in the 1920’s and 
4 re-study in the late 1930’s. To a considerable degree. improve- 
ments in the street system, parks, new public buildings, and 
zoning regulations for private buildings and land uses follow 
the lines he laid down. The city paid him and his young men 
$8,500 for the re-study in the 1930’s. Only his drastic proposal 
or re-writing the zoning ordinance met with severe opposition : 
People who now own land which had been zoned as “ commer- 
cial” do not want to give up the chance to build shops or 


“gas stations”; industrialists want the widest possible choice 
of industrial sites, architects resent the stricter rules about how 
much light commercial buildings may cut off and how far back 
the building lines must be drawn. Though completed by 1940, 
the new zoning rules remain a dead letter: for several years the 
City Zoning Commission postponed placing it before the City 
Council in the hope of getting a more amenable council ; now the 
council itself is postponing action on it. 

In some fields in which both public and private agencies are 
active (notably health, education, and social services) standards 
are often set for both public and private agencies by private pro- 
fessional associations. Secondary schools and colleges have their 
“accrediting agencies” which decide which schools have stan- 
dards high enough to have their courses of study recognised by 
other members of the association. It was the disaccrediting of 
the University of Georgia after political interference. by the 
Governor that helped drive Gene Talmadge from the governor- 
ship in the last election. 

State and local tuberculosis control work is prodded, guided, 
and aided with funds and equipment by the private tuberculosis 
associations on which laymen serve beside physicians. The Ameri- 
can Medical Association, the powerful craft union of physicians, 
has lost its position of leadership in the social field to federal 
public health authorities and university researchers, but it retains 
strength to block new developments until it is won over; it 
remains the strongest censor of quackeries and crowner of suc- 
cessful new techniques. The United States Public Health Service, 
incidentally, plays the part Of outside expert to local governments’ 
health services, making surveys on request under its own high 
standards, and jockeying local health officers and boards toward 
them. Under the decentralised American system, it has no power 
over them unless they voluntarily accept recommendations—or 
accept federal tax money under the Social Security Act. 

Standards for social service personnel were worked out before _ 
the Great Depression by the universities and a few of the richer ~ 
states and private charities. The Federal Government spread the 
gospel across the country during the depression, and social 
workers, organised in professional societies, have been preaching 
it in state capitals, county courthouses, and city halls with slow 
but visible progress. 

All this smacks of the guild corporatism of the Middle Ages, 
and is historically connected with it; it is also firmly linked to 
the modern tendency to minute division of labour, of specialised 
experts called in to do things that once were part of the execu- 
tive’s job—just as a commercial firm will call in an efficiency 
expert to tell it how to run its business, or newspaper call in 
typographical and semantic experts to tell it how to make itself 
legible and readable, or an employer call in a psychological tester 
to see if his employees are fit for their tasks. In short, it provides 
a flexible and friendly way for the men of thought and the men 
of = to get together, without either set feeling too gleichge- 
schaltet. 


American Notes 
An Angry Ambassador 


The sensational resignation of General Hurley from his post 
as Ambassadcr to China has once more brought into the open 
the official cleavage on American policy in China and, para- 
doxically, has provided fuel for those who have supported both 
sides. For Mr Hurley’s allegation, more vehement than accurate, 
that certain urnamed diplomats have sided with the Chinese 
Communists and thus with “the imperialistic bloc of nations 
whose policy was to keep China divided against herself” must 
be read in the context of America’s unilateral policy in China, 
rane it has teen said, she has been acting “as if she had no 

lies.” 
The resignat.on came at a time when criticism of America’s 
policy in China, from almost all sources but the most inveterate 
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isolationist’s, had reached a peak. Much of it has revolved 
around General Hurley himself. For in America, the opinion of 
elements as vastly different in their political viewpoints as the 
Communist Daily Worker and the Republican New York Herald 
Tribune, appears to have been that General Hurley’s personal 
enthusiasm for the regime of Chiang Kai-shek has played a 
considerable réle in fomenting the present fighting in China, by 


' committing the United States to render military support. It is 


very possible that an important reason for the unprecedented 
manner in which Mr Hurley chose to present his resignation 
was a personal need to justify his policies in the face of criticism 
that perhaps has gene tco far in placing the blame for an official 
policy on the shoulders of an individual. This is an issue in which 
the general public, too, has expressed great concern, which has 
been reflected in floods of mail from individuals to Congressmen 
and in impassioned speeches by Republican and Democratic Con- 
gressmen, demanding that American troops be brought home 
from China. 

The appointment of General Marshall to replace General Hurley 
was probably a wise move by the President. For although a 
formal starement of policy will probably be precipitated by the 
present controversy, the air will be thick with attacks and counter- 
attacks in and out of Congress before such clarification can be 
expected. In such an atmosphere, General Marshall will contri- 
bute the inestimable advantage of the universal and completely 
son-partisan respect in which he is held. 


* x *x 


Labour-Management Impasse 


The United Automobile Workers have been striking against 
the General Motors Corporation for over a week, and the only 
alternative to a long war of attrition appears now to be a resump- 
tion of negotiations under Government auspices or orders. 
Although, technically, the Government, which is still functioning 
under the War Powers Act, has the authority to force further 
discussion, it has not the power to enforce a solution short of 
taking over the plants. This the Administration wou'd hesitate 
to do, since it might create sufficient hostility in Congress to en- 
danger the passage of an extension of the War Powers Act. 

The union has repeated its proposal to the General Motors 
Corporation for public negotiation of the wage dispute, and the 
corapany has repeated its refusal, considering the union proposal 
to “lay the arithmetic of this wage dispute before a board of 
ar ditration” nothing short of impertinent. 

There is general acceptance of the theory that the union 
strategy is to take on the Big Three automobile companies— 
General Motors, Ford and Chrysler—one at a time, depending 
in this first strike upon competitive pressure from Chrysler, and 
particularly from Ford, to force General Motors to come to terms. 
It would seem that too much credence has been given this theory. 
In the first place, General Motors supplies the other companies 
with so many of their parts that a prolonged strike would pro- 
bably cripple their operations. And, secondly, it seems a rather 
mechanical approach to a question that has wages and prices at 
its base, but the very important question of relative bargaining 
position at its heart. Even in an industry so highly competitive, 
competition would appear to be less important at this time 
‘than the securing of a favourable bargaining position in relation 
to labour for the post-war period. The companies, it is said, are 
counting on the increase in unemployment by next spring as the 
instrument through which discipline and “reasonableness” can 
be instilled into the union. This, incidentally, would tip the scale 
of relative bargaining positions in favour of the companies just 
when the first peacetime contract is signed. This is surely a 
realistic strategy from management’s point of view. But it is 
equally realistic for labour to fight it with every means at its 
disposal. That labour is determined is indicated by the early 
results of a poll of about 650,000 steel workers, which reveal that 
they voted three to one in favour of a strike to enforce their wage 
demands. 

The temper of a strong section of Congress is suggested by 
two measures reported out by the House Rules Committee soon 
after the General Motors strike started. One would cancel con- 
tracts and give employers the right to sue unions which autho- 
rised strikes ; the other would limit political activity and seek to 
prevent workers from partcipating through their unions either in 
primaries or elections. 

* x *x 


When is Enough a Surplus ? 


The apparently irreconcilable events that preceded and 
followed the end of rationing of meats, tinned fish, fats and oils, 
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by no means helped to solve the enigma of US food policy. Firy 
there was a harsh radio appeal by Mr Lehman, Director 4 
Unrra, at dinner-ume on Thanksgiving Day, which did nq 
spare the feelings of a public sitting down to overladen tabje; 
simply because there was food in abundance and it was a nationa| 
feast day. Then rationing of everything but sugar was abandoned 
And finally Mr Anderson, Secretary of Agriculture, made ; 
special point of assuring a public which will consume an anny,| 
average of 165 pounds of meat per person (compared with 11 
pounds in the still well nourished spring and summer) that ship. 
ments of foods to Allied and liberated countries would not be 
affected. Combining a somewhat over-developed sense of charity 
with a hard business sense, the Department of Agriculture state. 
ment continued: “ We intend to ship a maximum amount of food 
to help relieve distress and prevent starvation in the devastated 
countries, including those paying directly for food supplies and 
those being served by Unrra.” 

It is indeed a zigzag pattern, made even more incomprehensible 
by Mr Truman’s insistence, in his telegram to Mr King, the 
Canadian Prime Minister, that “ the American people will not sit 
idly by with surplus foodstuffs when other countries are starving” 
For it raises the question of precisely when the Administration 
would consider American food consumption adequate. One clue 
is that the War Powers Act, from which the Government derives 
power to control and ration materials and food, expires in 
December and that Congressional leaders may have made their 
support for renewal conditional upon the lifting of rationing. 
This is creditable only because the Congress as a whole has thus 
far displayed a rather shocking unconcern for the needs of thos 
who have suffered most from the war. 

Another rather glaring inconsistency in the food programme js 
the determination of the Department of Agriculture to remove, 
by July, 1946, the food subsidies which were instituted in 1942 
hold down living costs and increase production. It is true that 
subsidies have already cost the Government $3 billion and that 
Mr Anderson must soon go to Congress for funds. But it would 
seem that one of the important justifications for the continuation 
of the formal emergency is the possibility of continued surplus 
farming. The world is too hungry, and will continue to be so 
during the coming year, to allow America’s food surpluses, about 
which the Department is apparently worrying, to remain an 
internal problem for America. 


x * * 


Pearl Harbour Politics 


_ The unjudicial atmosphere in which the Pearl Harbour 
inquiry has been conducted has been sharply criticised not only 
by Democrats, but also by internationalist Republicans, who have 
been embarrassed by their party’s attempt to revive the discredited 
theory that American participation in the war was unnecessary. 
Democratic voices have been demanding to know precisely whi 
the Republicans are trying to prove. 

Perhaps the answer could be more easily found if the question 
were rephrased to read instead: What are the Republicans trying 
to gain? It would then become obvious that to incriminate Mr 
Roosevelt and make him, personally, the scapegoat for the 
Pearl Harbour disaster cannot be the chief motive of the Re- 
publicans, although many of them might find that in itself a 
pleasant pursuit. For Mr Roosevelt is dead, and the monuments 
to him in the public mind cannot be replaced by a partisan 
decision, totally unsupported by evidence, that blame for the 
war was his. Republican strategy, it must not be forgotten, is now 
entirely motivated by the Congressional elections in 1946, and the 
Presidential elections in 1948. If, through attacks on the late 
President and on Mr Hull, the Democratic administration can be 
made to appear criminally irresponsible in its conduct of foreigs 
affairs, and also entirely responsible for the discrepancy between 
an “aggressive” foreign policy and a navy unprepared to catty 
out that policy, then perhaps they see a chance to play on 4 
public mind which by next autumn may well be vulnerable to the 
suggestion that the United States would have been better off if it 
had kept out of the war. 

Thus far the attempt has been a happy failure. Mr Hull has 
revealed the attempts—verging on an enforced appeasement 
policy—to keep America out of a war with Japan. But, 2s the 
former Secretary of State pointed out, “to have accepted the 
Japanese proposal of November 20, 1941, was clearly unthink- 
- and would have ani the United States “an — _ 
in Japan’s e uest and ion and co P 
ieee ieee eae oa coe 

Certainly the current discussions. on unification of the armed 
services becomes more pertinent in view of the facts brought forth 
in the inquiry. Nothing has emerged that can properly be cited 
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ys proof that unification as proposed is necessarily desirable, 
but a review of defence needs and of the machinery with which 
these needs can best be fulfilled, as recommended by the Navy 
secretary, Mr Forrestal, with special emphasis on co-ordination 
of the armed forces with State Department policy, appears to 
many commentators more than ever to be an urgent need. So 
far the investigators seem to have shown more zeal in hunting 
down non-Republican war criminals than in inquiring into the 
facts of Pearl Harbour, or in enquiring why the machinery of 
American defence had become so rusty, and the channels between 
the diplomatic and the military so tortuous. 


* x * 


Reorganisation Proceeds Slewly 


No sanz business executive would put up with organisational 
machinery as outmoded as that through which the President of 
the United States is expected to carry on one of the most 
exacting jobs on earth. As a Congressman, Mr Truman 
worked under a system which, with its combination of seniority 
and poll-tax, complex procedures, committee-packing and _ fili- 
buster, is even more frustrating than the executive machinery. 
Almest immediately after he tcok office, he asked Congress for 
broad authority to reorganise the executive arm of the government. 
To enable the President to reconvert to peacetime operations, a 
Bill was introduced last May giving him broad powers to re- 
organise and merge existing agencies and to create new ones 
when necessary. Although the end of the war against Germany 
and finally against Japan made passage of this Bill, more than 
ever urgent, it is still being whittled down in Congress, a mirror, 
as one commentator has said, of fading love and a honeymoon 
that was. For it is a measure of the response of the present 
Congress to the President’s reeds that even the skeleton of the 
original Bill now being considered by a joint House-Senate Com- 
mittee will probably be abandoned when Congress goes into 
recess shortly for the winter holiday. 

An organisation which at the turn of the century, during 
McKinley’s Administration, was composed of eight departments 
and two commissions to-day encompasses, with no basic changes 
in structure, Over 100 departments, agencies and commissions, 
each presumably anxious to perpetuate itself and each eventually 
responsible to the President. In this system of overlapping, inter- 
twining and competing functions, twelve agencies until recently 
have had some part in the manpower problem; 75 bureaus, 
divisions and agencies deal with transport matters; 28 deal 
with welfare questions and even forestry is the concern of at 
least fourteen. Unlike Britain, where the tendency is toward 
division of functions, in America the trend now is towards con- 
solidation of related functions. The incorporation of the War 
Food Administration into the Department of Agriculture and 
the more recent inclusion of a multitude of labour functions in 
the Department of Labour are examples of this trend. In those 
cases, however, the President was able to carry out reorganisation 
without Congressional action because the abolished units were 
among the 35 independent war agencies whose lives, at best, 
were limited. 

Curiously enough, there is no honest difference of opinion 
about the basic need for reorganisation. The diffidence of Con- 
gress grows out of response to department heads who do not 
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want their realms altered, to lobbyists who do not want inter- 
ference with their regular and profitable routines and to a dozen 
other causes that involve patronage and partisanship. Congress- 
men thenaselves fear a strengthening of the powers of the 
Executive, and Republicans in particular feel they have nothing 
to gain from helping to increase the working efficiency of a 


Democratic administration. 
* * * 


The Philippines Graduate 


November 15th was to have been election day in the 
Philippines. But. elections here, as elsewhere, have had to be 
postponed. And so it was merely the tenth anniversary of the 
inauguration of the Philippine Commonwealth, the end of the 
ten years which, as Mr Truman stated in his message, “were set 
aside for preparing the national economy and the national govern- 
ment to assume the full responsibilities of nationhood.” 

On the same day, Mr Truman addressed a letter to President 
Osmena, explaining that he had delayed action on an urgent cur- 
rency Bill because he feared that approval of the Bill might be 
distorted into approval of the presence in the Philippine Congress 
of persons who had collaborated with the enemy. Mr Truman’s 
concern over the lack of official action, against collaborators was 
evident again in a letter to Mr Clark, the Attorney General, in 
which he admits that neither trial nor punishment has yet been 
meted out to “a number of persons prominent in political life ” 
and “others in industry and finance who enriched themselves 
at the expense of their countrymen.” It is unfortunate that the 
President apparently did not recognise the connection between 
the freedom of collaborators and the “agrarian unrest” which he 
ordered the High Commissioner, Mr McNutt, to investigate. 
Indeed, the central provinces of Luzon are said to be menaced 
by civil war between the Filipino Army trained and armed by 
General MacArthur and the Hukbalthaps, the guerilla troops 
who, while fighting the Japanese, also seized and divided the vast 
estates of the feudal Filipino land owners. 

Mr McNutt, who has recently returned to the islands in his 
former post of High Commissioner, has advised the American 
people to pay more attention to their own “ war-ravaged nationals 
in the Philippines ” and less to Poland, Bulgaria, Germany and 
Japan. But it has, in fact, been almost impossible until recently 
for Americans or anyone else to take more than an academic 
interest in the Philippines, for until the official army occupation 
ended in September, General MacArthur exercised a press 
censorship which at least one correspondent has called the “ most 
unreasonable and dictatorial in any theatre of this war.” Blame 
for congressional inaction on a request for an outright grant of 
$100 million for reconstruction was piaced on this censorship, 
which members of the Congressional Committee said had blinded 
the public to the terrible destruction and hunger in the islands. 
Committees of both Houses are currently considering bi‘ls pro- 
viding for rehabilitation and payment of war damages, with 
grants varying from $100 million to $500 million. 

Mr McNutt sees the major needs of the islands as economic 
rehabilitation with emphasis on industrialisation; solution of 
agrarian unrest, which he believes arises largely from absentee 
landlordism ; punishment of collaborators and unification of dis- 
sident elements. Independence, he emphasises, will be granted 
on schedule, on July 4, 1946, unless there is a clear demand from 
the Filipino people for deferment. 
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OVERSEAS 





Reconstruction 


HE Austrian elections have laid the foundations for the poli- 
tical reconstruction of the country as an independent state. 
Economically, however, Austria as a single country does not exist. 
Economic relations between the four different zones of occupa- 
tion have become what can only be called foreign trade; and 
some of the zones have actually entered into foreign trade reia- 
tions with the American and French zones of occupation in 
Germany. 

The Tyrol, that is, :he French zone, has concluded a potato 
agreement with Bavaria; Bavarian potatoes have been bartered 
against Tyrolese products. At the same time, the Tyrol has 
procured by barter staple fibre and wool from Upper Austria, 
which has enabled some of its textile mills to work at 30 to 40 
per cent of capacity. The Tyrol has also negotiated barter agree- 
ments for the supply of paper, iron and foodstuffs from the 
British zone, and in exchange for the delivery of electric current 
from the Tyrol into the French zone of Germany, it is receiving 
coal from the Saar coalmines. These barter transactions have 
taken place partly because money has lost its classical function 
as a means of payment and as a measure of value. 

But this primitive barter, which is hampered by the disruption 
of railway communications, has not been extended to the Russian 
zone, which is a closed area to the rest of Austria. 

In a memorandum published by the Austrian Business Re- 
search Institute in Vienna in collaboration with the Vienna 
Chamber of Commerce, the productive capacity left to Austria 
after the requisitioning of plant and machinery is estimated 
at some 60 per cent of its capacity in 1937, though in the Russian 
zone, the reduction is far greater than this average. The Institute 
estimated that at the beginning of November some 20 per cent 
of the remaining productive capacity was being utilised. More- 
over, during the eight years from 1937 to 1944, industrial capacity 
was greatly expanded; oil production, for example, increased 
from 56,000 tons to 1,200,000 tons. New iron and steel plants 
and many engineering works were constructed. If it were possible 
to compare the peak production during the war with the present 
activity, the actual use of Austria’s remaining capacity would be 
below 20 per cent. 

- Each zone has developed its own economic policy ; and only 
the so-called Laender conferences, which became possible after 
the recognition of the Renner Government, have allowed what 
loose collaboration exists between the different zones. A long- 
term policy for the economic reconstruction of Austria cannot at 
the moment be formed. Food and fuel are the people’s first 
concern in all the different zones. Disused coal mines have been 
reopened, but the main fuel this winter will be wood. One of the 
major assets Of Austria, its oil output, is not available for home 
consumption. Apart from an insignificant production of natural 
gas in the American zone, the oil wells are situated in the Russian 
zone near Vienna, and in 1944 they produced 1,200,000 tons, 
which was more than double the peacetime consumption of oil 
and oil products. At the moment, there is no information about 
the actual production, of which 60 per cent has been claimed by 
Russia. The Potsdam Conference entitled Russia to claim Ger- 
man assets in Austria as reparations; and formally the oil in- 
dustry, which was mainly developed by German firms after 
1938, is a German capital asset. 

The damage and destruction resulting from air raids and 
fighting is estimated to amount to 20 to 40 per cent of the indus- 
trial plant and machinery in the Russian zone. Russian requi- 
sitioning of machinery, plant, railway rolling-stock and motor 
vehicles has been very extensive, but no over-all estimate is 
possible at the moment. Out of a total of 4,000 motor vehicles in 
Vienna at the time of the entry of the Russian army, only 200 are 
available. The production of new motor cars has ceased because 
the machinery of all the bigger factories has been requisitioned. 

The reconstruction of Austria’s economy would have been a 
formidable task even without the removal of machinery, the dis- 
ruption of transport and communications and the division of 
the country into autonomous zones. While the country was 
part of Germany, industry had been specialised to a very great 
extent; and the rehabilitation of Austria as an in 
state, with its own economic policy, would have had to aim at 


in Austria 


a new balance based on a resumption of foreign trade relations 
particularly with south and south-east Europe. 


The New Currency 


In contrast to what happened after 1914-18, when currency jp- 
flation was allowed to run its course, plans for the future recon- 
struction of the country and the speedy reorganisation of jt; 
foreign trade relations begin with the creation of a new, stable 
currency. The conditions are indeed unique. Almost overnight, the 
currency in circulation increased to roughly Rm. 5,000 millions, 
including the occupation mark of the Russian zone and the 
military shilling in the other zones of occupation. In contrast 
to the last post-war period, when Austrian currency left the 
country, a large number of Reichsmarks have been brought into 
Austria by refugees arriving from south-eastern countries and 
mainly by the Russian army. At the same time, industrial and 
agricultural production is at a much lower level, and in certain 
districts almost at a standstill. Apart from food rations, there 
are no commodities to purchase, and the prices of these food- 
stuffs, as well as wages, are stabilised at the level which obtained 
during the war. The only apt description of the currency in 
circulation is that in substance it is not very different from the 
food coupons. All other transactions take place on a barter basis; 
and the Reichsmark and the military shilling have no relation to 
the currencies of any other country. 

It was the intention of the Renner Government to unify the 
different currencies by making the military shilling the only 
legal tender. This plan could not be carried out because oi 
Russian objections ; and after a long delay the Allied Council, 
which is still the supreme authority in Austria, agreed on the 
creation of a new currency, the National Austrian shilling, which 
is to take the place of the German Reichsmark, the occupation 
marks and military shillings. 

The details of the actual plan are still not known, but they 
will probably follow, in some major points, the recom- 
mendations made by the Austrian Business Research Institute. 
The introduction of a new currency under present circumstances 
is, of course, quite arbitrary so far as the note cover and the 
external value of the currency are concerned; consequently, 
there has been no final settlement on these points. The first 
and most important problem is the rate of exchange of the new 
National Austrian shilling against the currency in circulation. 
It is suggested that Reichsmarks and military shillings should be 
exchanged against the new Austrian shilling at the rate of 5:1. 
Once this operation has been completed, probably 1,000 million 
Austrian shillings would be in circulation, which compares with 
950 million shillings in 1937, the year that seems to have been 
chosen as the basis for all plans of reconstruction. If wages, 
salaries, pensions, and so on could be maintained at the present 
level the actual demand for currency would be around 700 million 
shillings. The surplus of 300 million shillings could be absorbed 
by a special levy and then form a credit fund for reconsiruction. 

After the conclusion of this operation, a new problem would 
arise. People could still not be able to buy the ordinary things of 
life beyond the food rations, which would mean that on the 
basis of former household budgets for a worker’s family, 30 Pe 
cent of nominal wages paid in the new shilling would be supét- 
fluous, and the plan vaguely suggests a system of compulsory 
saving. The rate of deduction could gradually decrease in accord- 
ance with reviving industrial production. . ’ 

The advocates of this fuller plan are aware of the difficulues 
of establishing a new currency without a gold cover or without 
foreign credits which could form a currency fund. It is also 
clear that at the moment a new Austrian currency can have only 
one “cover,” that is, a functioning political and economic admin 
stration. The new currency has no intrinsic value and its external 
value will be arbitrary; but if the prices and wages expressed 1m 
units of the new shilling are kept stable it will function as 4 
stable means of circulation. 

Even in this restricted sense, the stability of the new currency 
will depend on the fullest measure of unified economic cont 
until European reconstruction has reached a state where inter 


national trade and international credit can give the Austral 
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economy the material backing which normal trade relations 
provide. The first and indispensable step is to abolish the lines 
of demarcation and the withdrawal of the armies of occupation 
which are an extremely heavy burden. 


The Political Background in 


Mexico—Il 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MEXICO CITY] 


An article in The Economist last week (page 753) analysed the 
composition of the PRM (Partido de la Revolucion Mexicana), 
whose national congress is to meet early in December. Besides 
deciding on a presidential candidate, the congress will discuss 
some important questions of organisation, such as the admission 
of progressive industrialists and Communists into the PRM. 

The term “ progressive industrialist” refers to the group of 
Mexican industrialists with advanced social ideas who recently 
signed a pact with labour, pledging co-operation in pursuit of 
the industrialisation and economic emancipation of the country. 
This pact amounts to a common anti-imperialist platform between 
Mexico’s national bourgeoisie and labour, and is directed against 
what in Latin America is known as “ monopolistic colonial capital- 


| ism.” The two important representatives of the progressive in- 


dustrialists are Domingo Lavin, an engineer, and Jose Cruz I. 
Selis. It is, however, unlikely that either the industrialists or the 
Communists, who also support Senior Aleman, will be allowed to 
enter the PRM as new groups. In all probability, admission will 
be granted individually, not collectively. 

The absence of any national democratic political party is one 
of the most curious features of Mexican politics. There is some 
talk about the formation of a Libera! Party, which would unite 
the middle classes, the petty bourgeoisie and the anti-feudal and 
anti-imperialist sections of the nation’s bourgeoisie, and also of the 
formation of a kind of Labour Party, under Lombardo Toledano, 
which would be the political representation of the Mexican work- 
ing-class. It remains to be seen whether these ideas will come to 
any fruit. The establishment of such parties, however, would not 
necessarily mean a break-up of the framework of the PRM, but 
would rather give coherent political expression to the tendencies 
already within it. 


The Opposition 


Opposition to the present administration is represented by the 
PAN (Partido de Accion Nacional—National Action Party) and 
the Union Nacional Sinarquista. Both organisations represent 
the political shock-troops of Mexico’s militant Catholic Church 
and are strongly pervaded by Fascist elements. 

The PAN rallies right wing Catholic intellectuals, whose spiri- 
tual head is Manuel Gomez Morin. Mexico City’s university and 
its students are one of its main strongholds, and its political 
platform combines nationalism and Catholicism. 

It is, however, the sinarquista movement, formed at the time 
of an anti-clerical campaign and including in its membership 
remnants of some former Fascist organisations, which commands 
organised mass support and which at present is the only national 
political party in Mexico. One section of the sinarquistas is tied 
up with pro-Axis elements, and its main adviser is the pro- 
Falangist. Jesuit father, Eduardo Iglesias. The other section is 
reported to be controlled by reactionary North American interests. 
This is but the general orientation of these organisations which 
in practice are on the look-out for the highest bidder. 

One of the questions most frequently put forward in Mexico 
these days is whether the Opposition candidate to the presidency, 
Ezequiel Padilla, will become this “highest bidder.” Sefior 
Padilla’s name is linked in Mexico with the invitation to the 
Farrell-Peron regime in Argentina to the Chapultepec Conference. 
At San Francisco, he is alleged to have been used as an agent by 
Mr Stettinius in aligning the Latin American states into a 
bloc to press for the admission of Argentina into the United 
Nations and to oppose that of Poland. In general, Sefior Padilla is 
considered to be the principal architect of a Latin American anti- 
Soviet bloc, His alleged responsiveness to North American direc- 
tives cost him his job as head of the Mexican Foreign Office. 
Although he has not officially broken with the PRM, Seiior Padilla 
acts as though he were no longer a member. 

He personifies a current which stands for a complete break 
with the traditions of the Mexican Revolution. He is considered 
an advocate of closer co-operation with the United States, a plat- 
form which his political adversaries call “unconditional sub- 
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servience to imperialismo yanqui” owing to his offer of “ bigger 
guarantees to foreign investors.” He is reported to be opposed to 
any further agrarian reforms, as well as to the social gains of 
Mexican labour. 


Senior Padilla has hardly any popular support. He is angling, 
on the other hand, for the support of powerful North American 
interests and of the Catholic Church, and there are indications 
that his efforts have attained some success. During some recent 
religious festivals in Mexico City, active propaganda in favour of 
Senor Padilla was carried on among masses of believers. This 
may foreshadow support for him from the PAN and Sinarquista 
groups. It is also no secret that influential North American circles 
would vastly prefer Padilla to Aleman. If the former were suc- 
cessful in obtaining the backing of all these groups, the forth- 
coming presidential elections would be hotly contested. 

There is also the possibility that a “ strong” military candidate 
may yet emerge. 


CNR Prospects 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


THE railways of Canada played an indispensable part in Canada’s 
war production. At the peak, in 1943, they were called upon to 
handle 176 million (short) tons, against 81.6 million in 1937. The 
ton-mile total for 1943 was about 63,000 million, against 26,780 
million in 1938, an increase of 135 per cent. Although the winter 
of 1942-43 was one of unprecedented snowstorms, neither weather 
nor record tonnage prevented the transportation systems from 
keeping the men and munitions of war moving in a land almost 
unique for the scattered nature of its resources and its conse- 
quent long hauls. 

Over 9o per cent of the railway mileage of Canada is operated 
by two systems: the Canadian National Railways, a Government- 
owned utility, and the privately-owned Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. In 1944 the former operated 23,496 miles of road and 
reported operating revenues of $441 million, while the latter 
operated 17,030 miles of road and reported operating revenues of 
$320 million. 

In making its annual report for 1944 to the Standing Parlia- 
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mentary Committee on Railways and Shipping, the Canadian 
National Railways officials also submitted their budget for the 
calendar year 1945, thus making possible an accurate appraisal 
of its position as it emerges from the period of hostilities into the 
early post-war period. _ 

To appreciate the wartime achievement of the Canadian 
National Railways, and to see in perspective their present strong 
position, it is necessary to look at their earlier history. They 
became a government system during the war of 1914-18, not 
through any deliberate act of enthusiasm for a publicly-owned 
road, but to prevent an imminent collapse of a number of privately- 
owned systems at a critical juncture. A commission set up in 1916 
saw only three choices: to allow the lines to go into bankruptcy, 
to continue heavy government advances to the private companies, 
or to assume their liabilities to the public and operate them as 
Government lines. The third choice was adopted by the Cana- 
dian Government, and between 1917 and 1922 they were taken 
over. The Government acquired an assortment of properties of 
very unequal value, some of them sadly run down; and very 
heavy additional investments were necessary to knit them into 
anything like an integrated system. Even after this investment 
had been completed it still lacked the efficiency of a system 
such as the Canadian Pacific Railway, which had grown up 
methodically under a single management. The heavy investments 
of the 1920’s coincided with an era of general prosperity, largely 
founded upon a profitable export sale of wheat, wood and wood 
products, and minerals, and in the best year (1928) the system 
earned over $300 million in revenue, at which level it was able 
to earn all its interest even on the inflated debt structure. It was, 
however, highly vulnerable to the sharp and very heavy slump 
in activity which followed the world-wide depression after 1929, 
and by 1933 its operating revenues had fallen to less than $150 
million, while for several years the debit balances to profit and 
loss account, after including loan interest on Government 
advances, approached $100 million. This continued drain on the 
public purse in the 1930’s led to the widespread conviction that 
Canada’s railway systems were grossly overbuilt for its popula- 
tion and trade potentialities. It became one of the gravest pre- 
occupations of Canadian Governments in the 1930’s to relieve the 
Canadian taxpayer in some way from the deadweight burden of 
the CNR. 

The onset of war rapidly altered the picture. Canada’s war 
mobilisation began to tax even the supposedly overbuilt facilities 
of the Canadian transportation systems. The Operating revenues of 
the Canadian National Railways quickly responded, as can be 
seen from the following table :— 


$ Million $ Million 
SE susscutsapeses 203 se gsotanabeces 440 
RS ene 247 DE kpeseckeusiaaon 441 
SEL. ois ohweenaused 304 1945 (estimated).... 433 
DD isis cih dives 375 


Revenues at these levels permitted the creation of substantial 
reserves for all reasonable contingencies, the payment of all annual 
interest charges to the public, interest on all advances from the 
Government, and still leave substantial overall surpluses to be 
turned over to the Government. By the end of 1945 these will 
have amounted to nearly $96 million. 

The profits of the war years have permitted some improvement 
in what used to seem a hopeless debt situation. While the total 
debt has only fallen from $1,308,783,392 in 1939 to an estimated 
$1,250 million at the end of 1945, the fixed charges have been 
reduced from their maximum of $56 million (in 1932) to a current 
figure of about $46 million, and the outstanding debt held by 
the public has been reduced very substantially. By January 1, 
1945, the unmatured funded debt held by. the public had fallen 
to $622 million, and the annual interest charge on that portion 
of the debt to just over $28 million. This year’s operations will 
permit further reductions soon. The process of reducing the debt 
held by the public was, of course, greatly accelerated during the 
war by the repatriation of railway securities held in Britain as 
part of the machinery of roviding Canadian dollars for war 
purchases in Canada. Some million of CNR debt were vested 
by the British Government and transferred to Canada. Indeed, 
it was stated before the committee that all the Canadian National 
securities under British ownership have now been repatriated. 


Higher Costs 


In light of these favourable factors a continuation of hi 
traffic levels would enable the government-owned system to make 
a much better showing from now on than was possible before the 


war. Yet rising costs of labour and -materials have begun to 
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loom large in the last two years, and it will not be easy to reduc, 
them should there be any substantial recession in business. 

This can be seen in the fact that operating expenses in ; 
increased by $38 million over the previous year ; of this, higher 
wage rates were responsible for over $23 million, higher prices 
for materials for over $7 million, and additional maintenance oj 
track and equipment to nearly $6 million. This large increase too; 
place on a volume of traffic very slightly down from the previoys 
year. The peak of wage costs may not yet have been reached. a; 
applications for increases still before the War Labour Board o; 
pending call for an additional $25 million annual expenditure op 
wages and salaries. The additional costs of operation absorbed 
in 1944 and 1945 have made the system more vulnerable to , 
trade recession than it would otherwise have been. The president. 
Mr R. C. Vaughan, called the attention of the Parliamentary Com. 
mittee to the fact that in the past the railway counted on earning 
a surplus on a gross revenue of $300 million. That is no longer 
true. With a 1945 revenue figure of $433 million, yielding an 
overall surplus estimated at $25 million after all charges, it appears 
that the system could stand a considerable recession in gross 
revenues and still pay its interest charges, but the surplus would 
be replaced by a deficit long before the decline reached the $300 
million annual revenue mark. 

Any further additional increases in wage rates and costs of 
materials will, of course, add to the difficulty of readjustment to 
a recession of traffic; The railways could in that case appeal for 
higher freight rates, but both political and economic considera- 
tions would bar such a step in a period of declining activity. 


Norway’s Economic Recovery 


[BY A NORWEGIAN CORRESPONDENT] 


Per head of population, Norway has always had one of the 
largest export and import trades of any country in the world 
Norwegian producers and traders are now discovering that it 
is far from easy to recover trade on the former scale. Export 
markets were lost during the occupation, while imports are re- 
stricted by a rigorous exchange control. 

The Central Statistical Office calculates that in terms of 
real capital Norway is 20 per cent poorer than in 1939. To make 
good this capital deterioration, and yet maintain a reasonable 
standard of living at the same time, Norway must restore its 
import trade and increase its exports. It must also make use of 
its dollar and sterling assets. 

At the time of the liberation, Norway had free foreign cur- 
rency to an amount of $243 million, including Swedish and 
United States loans, but excluding the $54 million worth of gold 
in US vaults belonging to the Bank of Norway. In addition, there 
were assets in Britain to a value of £85 million, most of which 
represented insurance money on ships lost during the war. 

In terms of Norwegian kroner, therefore, and at the current 
rates of exchange, Norway’s foreign assets amounted 1 
2,800 million kroner. A large part of this has already been used 
to pay for essential imports, and at least half must be reserved 
for the construction of ships abroad. For any long-term economic 
restoration programme in Norway, the governing factor must be 


exports. 

It is calculated that the total income from exports during the 
next twelve months may be between 800-1,000 million kroner. 
On the other hand, since the liberation, imports have amounted 
to about 120 million kroner a month, which is at a rate of 
1,500 million kroner a year. In other words, there will be 4 
foreign trade deficit of about 500 million kroner for the year. 


The Economic Co-ordinating Committee calculates the nation! 


income for 1945-46 at 4,000 million kroner, compared with 
4,800 million kroner in 1939. To this must be added the incomt 
from the excess of imports, thus making a gross national income 
of 4,500 million kroner. The committee estimates that 
1,000 million kroner must be invested for reconstruction, com- 
pared with 600 million kroner in 1939. This will then leave 
3,500 million kroner for consumption purposes, compared with 
4,100 million kroner in 1939, which means a reduction in COD- 
sumption of 15 per cent. The reduction is, however, worse tha? 
this, since the value of the kroner has depreciated in real pur 
chasing power. n E 

The problem of surplus purchasing power, resulting from wi 
time inflation, will, it is hoped, be solved as a result of the wit 
drawal of the old currency. It will certainly compel individuals, 
who have been living on an accumulation of paper money. ' 
engage in productive labour. In July there were 10,400 persons 
registered unemployed, and 19,600 vacancies. There is thus 9° 
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unemployment problem at present, although it is estimated that 
as many as 100,000 persons may experience frictional unemploy- 
ment during the transitional period. 

Although, with regard to actual war damage, Norway is more 
favourably situated than most of the European countries, it shares 
with Britain the great problem associated with the readjustment 
of labour and plant to new conditions, just as both countries are 
faced with the difficulties of securing the raw materials required 
for producing the goods which have to be exported. The short- 
age of fuel is a special handicap for Norway, as its coal has to be 
imported and its developed electricity resources are not sufficient 
to meet the demand. 

Index figures just published show, however, that industrial 
production is now rising. With 1938 as the basic year (100), pro- 
duction in September rose from 65 to 74, an increase on the pre- 
vious month of 12 per cent. The index figures for the export 
industry showed a slower increase, from 38 to 4I. 


Swiss Recovery Begins 


[FROM OUR GENEVA CORRESPONDENT] 


November 29 

THE past month has been a landmark for Switzerland, as, owing 
to improved imports and to the partial release of the Army re- 
serves, it has been possible to make considerable relaxations in 
rationing restrictions. Tea, coffee, dried vegetables, all textiles and 
shoes can now be bought without coupons. Rations of fats, bread 
and oatmeal have been slightly increased, but sugar, oil, butter, 
cheese, meat and soap, which are very scarce, are still drastically 
rationed. 

Another sign of improvement is the arrival of American coal in 
Genoa, a small quantity only and solely intended for industry. 
The United States has undertaken to supply about 300,000 tons 
annually to Switzerland—that is, nearly 10 per cent of the country’s 
requirements. There has been a decided improvement in trans- 
port through Italy, where Switzerland has helped to rebuild some 
rail tracks and bridges, but the position is not so satisfactory on 
the French side. Switzerland is now offering to help in clearing 
the Rhine waterway, since the reopening of navigation on that 
river is essential for its economy, particularly in respect of imports 
of bulky goods and materials from overseas. 

From January 1st all motorists will receive a small monthly 
allowance of petrol, but if they have some fuel they are permitted 
to use their cars from now on. Furthermore, as a result of the 
general fall in transport and insurance rates, the Federal Govern- 
ment has reduced the price of a number of foodstuffs, in accord- 
ance with the policy, recently announced, of reducing the cost of 
living in order to avoid a rise in salaries which would be preju- 
dicial to Swiss industry. The official cost-of-living index was 
152.8 at the end of September (August 1939 = 100). : 

These advantages are partly offset by the lack of raw materials, 
although the textile industry has been able to receive some 3,000 
tons of cotton and 6,000 tons of wool that had been stored in 
Portugal and Spain. But rubber, steel, copper and lead are short, 
and, since the outbreak of the war, the machines industry has been 
living mainly on 650,000 tons of scrap iron ; it is expected to re- 
on another 150,000 tons this year to make sure of the industry’s 
needs. 

The foreign trade figures for the first nine months may be re- 
garded as satisfactory, though both the volume of imports and 
exports was about one-third of the pre-war figures. Imports 
totalled 585 million francs (1,178 millions in 1938), representing 
62,291 10-ton trucks (561,561 trucks in 1938) ; the monthly average 
value of imports rose from 38 million francs in January to 77 
millions in June and 128 millions in September. Exports reached 
a value of 1,001 million francs (932 millions in 1938) or 11,578 
trucks (44,700 in 1938), and the monthly average increased from 
29 million francs in January to 119 millions in May and 128 
millions in September. 


Turkey’s Trade Outlook 


[FROM OUR ISTANBUL CORRESPONDENT] 


Turkey has more gold and more dollars than it had in 1939, 
nevertheless it is much concerned about the future of its foreign 
trade. The Government knows that, unless the country can 


export, its reserves will not go far towards re-equipping the 
country and meeting current necessities. 
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The difficulties facing Turkey are two-fold: it has to face 
world competition at present prices, and it has to make up for 
the loss of a good many of its natural markets. For the past 
fifteen years it has been the policy of the Turkish Government 
to maintain Turkish prices above the world level, using various 
devices, of which the barter system has been the most typical, 
to make up the difference. In other words, importers, and con- 
sequently the ultimate consumers of foreign goods, had to pay 
for the subsidies given to the exports of Turkish _ staples. 
During the war the Germans used a method which was ideally 
adapted to the Turkish economic system. Confronted with in- 
flated Turkish prices, they increased their pre-war export prices 
for Turkey in about the same proportion as Turkish pre-war 
prices were being increased. Meanwhile, the demands of eco- 
nomic warfare induced the Allies to overbid the Germans and 
to sell dollars and pounds sterling at normal rates in order to 
purchase Turkish staples at astronomical prices. These tactics 
gave Turkey some sort of prosperity, but of a kind shot with 
inflationary tendencies. Faced with the choice between deflation 
and a reduction in the value of the currency, the Turkish Govern- 
ment has apparently decided on deflation. But there can be no 
real deflation so long as the expenses incurred by an army on an 
almost war-footing weigh heavily on the country, and the state- 
owned industry sells its products at prices calculated to give the 
State an important additional source of income. 

Of far greater importance is the loss of Turkey’s natural 
markets. It has little hope of exporting to overseas markets all 
the primary products it used to sell to Central Europe, for many 
of its staples are either already produced overseas or offered by 
more competitive, because better situated, sources. Western and 
Northern European countries seem quite ready to develop trading 
relations with Turkey, and, in the absence of competitive prices 
on Turkey’s part, would not object to barter. But such business, 
being elsewhere considered as an obstacle to the resumption of 
sound international trade, meets with considerable difficulties in 
the way of navicerts and so on. Were it not for the political 
tension at present existing between Turkey and Russia, it is 
quite probable that a solution would have been found whereby 
Turkish staples sold to Central Europe might have been paid 
for to a large extent by Russian agricultural implements, trac- 
tors and fertilisers. 





Making the most 
of the 
NATION’S MILK 


N winter the supply of fresh milk falls, but in summer 
7 is a surplus. This surplus can be conserved in a 
number of ways, one of which is to make Milk Chocolate. 
Cadburys Milk Chocolate retains the valuable miik 
solids (fat, protein and lactose). Only the water which 
comprises roughly 87} per cent. of the milk bulk is 
eliminated. 

Milk Chocolate is a compact and highly concentrated food, 
easily kept and transported and requiring no elaborate 
packaging. It retains the full food value of the milk 
almost indefinitely without special storage or canning. 


Cadbury means Quality 
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‘Some Compensation Problems 


<< {7 HEN you get on the slippery slope of compensation ” 

(observed Mr Shinwell last week, with surprising 
naivety) “‘ complications come one after the other.” Some 
attempt was made in The Economist of October 20th to outline 
some of the implications of the transfer of property to the state 
which since July 26th have been very present in the minds of 
the present owners, although they had not occurred to Mr 
Shinwell in his 40 years’ study of nationalisation. This article 
was peppered with question marks, in the hope of eliciting 
guidance from those who should now be ready to translate their 
researches into precise political programmes. It now seems that 
perplexity on compensation questions extends as high as the 
ministerial level. 

This is a disturbing discovery, for compensation, granted all 
its technicalities, is the simplest problem, as well as the first 
step, in nationalisation. The financial payments which owners 
of nationalised industries receive will ultimately be of secondary 
importance compared with the real economic questions involved 
in state ownership—such as control of production, the matching 
of cost and price policy, and the provision of new capital. These 
are the factors which will eventually determine the productivity 
of nationalised industries, and it is here that the long-term 
problem really lies. If the Government are only now discovering 
that compensation is complicated, they may be in for some rude 
shocks when they turn to the far more intricate problems of 
industrial production. 

There seems, then, to be room for a primer on nationalisa- 
tion problems, covering the three broad issues—compensation, 
control, and capital. The first chapter, on compensation, divides 
itself into two parts, for two separate problems are involved: 
first to determine the fair basis of compensation for a 
nationalised industry taken over as a going concern ; secondly, 
whether to reimburse the owners for additional capital put into 
an industry after notice of nationalisation has been served—or 
alternatively to penalise them for failing to maintain existing 
capital. The first is the Shinwell problem ; the second the 


Morrison problem. 
* 


Only the broadest principles have been laid down by the 
Government on the first issue, and even the Trades Union 
Congress report, when it comes to discuss compensation, is in 
vague enough terms. The TUC hold the view that “ compensa- 
tion should be based on reasonable net maintainable revenue, 
i.e., on the actual earnings over a feriod of years modified in 
the light of existing circumstances and the probability of the 
continuance of those earnings.” This formula itself leaves 
plenty of room for bargaining, but it is further qualified by the 
TUC’s definition that “reasonable ” must preclude any com- 

pensation based on exceptional wartime earnings and involves 
_ “special consideration” when any part of past earnings has 
been due to “monopoly or semi-monopoly activities.” The 
TUC further recommended that “bonds issued as compensa- 
tion should be divorced entirely from the industry and that 
normal Government stock shall be issued, carrying a fixed rate 
of interest.” 

The principle. of “reasonable net maintainable revenue ” 
holds the field, for the TUC found sensible reasons for rejecting 
the three alternatives—compensation based on market valuation 
of issued capital, or on book value of capital expenditure less 
depreciation, or on valuation of assets employed in the business. 
Reasonable net maintainable revenue is clearly not a scientific 
formula, for it can mean very different things to buyer and 
seller. It concedes, though it does not adequately define, the 


principle that a capital asset is worth x years’ purchase of its 
net product, but every separate word is open to interpretation, 
“ Reasonable” presumably means fair and competitive, which 
in every case must be a matter of judgment—for not every 
large industrial unit is a monopoly, nor is an industry con- 
sisting of small units debarred from exploiting the monopoly 
possibilities of restricted sales and controlled prices. Monopoly 
elements in profits are to be discarded in calculating compensa- 
tion, according to the TUC formula. But this should also allow 
room for the principle that sub-normal profits should be 
written-up, to the extent that they result from a long term policy 
of capital or commercial development. The word “ reasonable,” 
if it means anything, should include compensation for un- 
fructified assets. 

“Net,” without definition of the deductions involved, is 
another open question. Presumably it implies net profit after 
deducting all prime and indirect costs and after making pro- 
vision for maintenance of capital, but before deduction of 
interest on borrowed capital or of income tax. That, at least, 
is what it should imply. “ Maintainable ” is more difficult ; the 
nationalising state would obviously discount its purchase price 
for assets which are being gradually exhausted ; it should reason- 
ably include for additional compensation those assets already 
installed which have not yet produced their full return. “ Main- 
tainable ” should not mean working down from a maximum 
based on past profits ; it should allow for prospective increases 
in profits due to past investment of capital. “ Revenue ” is pre- 
sumably the Transport House euphemism for what the capitalist 
bluntly calls profits. 

Detailed examination of the formula does not solve any of 
the complexities of compensation, and it clearly leaves a wide 
field for argument between the two sides. This is clearly 
evident in the case of coal, where, it seems, the problem is to be 
turned over to arbitration. There is even a danger that the 
Government may be tempted to introduce the Bill without any 
compensation clauses at all, thus dodging the entire problem 
and leaving it to be settled by an Arbitration Tribunal. On this 
footing, what is to prevent the spate of short, strong, simple, 
streamlined Socialist Bills, to which Mr Dalton looked forward 
with such enthusiasm last week, from being introduced next 
week? They would indeed be free from rigmarole, and would of 
necessity leave the bulk of the real task of nationalisation to be 
handled administratively. But they would remove from the arena 
of public discussion all questions about the price to be paid. 
They would be contracts for sale with the consideration money 
left blank. Resort to arbitration is clearly necessary when 
two sides—industry and the Government—fail to agree ; in most 
cases they are bound to fail, for a single buyer and a single 
seller of the same assets always find difficulty in arriving at 4 
price. But arbitration should precede the presentation of 
Bill to Parliament ; public and private interest alike 
inclusion of a global figure for compensation, and not mere terms 
of reference under which the problem can be shunted off to 
Tribunal. 

* 


This principle would involve délay in the Governmeént’s time- 
table. The Coal Bill has already been held up}-because there are 
legitimate grounds for differences about the basic period 
which the industry’s profits can be said to have been norm 
and about the number of years’ purchase of such profits which 
would provide fair compensation. Coal is a simple case, relatively 
speaking, because ; ascertainments are on record for maby 


years past. But the multiplier involves guesswork about the 
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riod during which these profits can be maintained in future— 
or, looked at in reverse, about the equilibrium rate of interest 
which capital can earn in the industry. Twenty years’ purchase 
would merely be another way of assuming a 5 per cent rate ; 
fifteen years would represent 63 per cent. The existence of a 
fair rate can be postulated for each industry, but no one is 
capable of proving beyond question what it is. Hence, the 
rocess of arbitration must be to a considerable degree arbitrary; 
for this reason the Tribunal’s findings in each case should be 
subject to confirmation by Parliament. Any other course would 
mean the abandonment of Parliamentary sovereignty in a matter 
which affects the general welfare of the citizen, quite apart 
from the sectional interest of existing proprietors. Mr Dalton 
may reflect that there is a difference between stream-lining and 
side-stepping the issue, even though both take the line of least 
resistance. Moreover, the Government evidently has its own 
convenience in mind in negotiating compensation with indus- 
tries, and not the individual companies or classes of shareholders. 
Even if the global figures are fair, the delays and disabilities 
imposed on individual proprietors by this method of nationalisa- 
tion (which they did not seek) will be wumreasonable and 
inequitable. 


All that has been said so far presumes that compensation, 
when it is eventually received, will be in the form of marketable 
Government stocks. But perhaps this is assuming too much, for 
disquieting suggestions are heard that the Government may seek 
to pay compensation in unmarketable stock, at least in cases 
where individual companies and classes of capital are not 
liquidated or paid off. If there is any element of truth in these 
reports, they would introduce a monstrous and indefensible 
pnnciple into nationalisation, which would deny existing pro- 
prietors any Opportunity to seek industrial securities offering 
roughly similar yields to those relinquished to the Government ; 
it would convert a reasonable expectation of, say, 6 per cent 
into a permanent income of 3 per cent or less. If the principle is 
to be admitted, it must be requited in a corresponding increase 
in the amount of stock offered in compensation. The very sug- 
gestion may at first sight appear fantastic, but viewed against 
a background of capital market contro! which, on Treasury 
inspiration, has never been able to distinguish between new 
securities and replacement securities, it shows a streak of un- 
reasoning consistency, based on the fear that increased floating 
supplies of gilt-edged stocks offered as compensation would 
upset the Chancellor’s cheap money policy. 


The second main problem in compensation—the Morrison 
problem—involves reimbursement for new capital investment, 
which is urgently needed in many sectors of industry. Pro- 
gressive undertakings, according to the Lord President, “ will 
not be prejudiced ” if they continue tg develop in the interim 
pericd ; but compensation will also have regard to any failure to 
maintain the undertakings acquired by the State, while pre- 
cautions will be taken to counteract any transactions in the 
interim period which may prejudice the Government. Mr 
Morrison has subsequently explained that these observations 
were intended to encourage the virtuous and to warn the un- 
scrupulous. They affect not only the industries in the immediate 
nationalisation list, but also those whose fate is deferred, like 
iron and steel, and even industry generally. Mr Morrison’s 
Psychological misplacement of emphasis, however, gives little 
incentive to the industrialists to go ahead with new capital works. 


Two illustrations of the point at issue have occurred during 
the past week. The directors of Dorman, Long and Company 
have announced their intention of going ahead with a scheme 
costing £8,000,000 for the erection of a new universal beam 
mill. (The project is discussed in Notes on page 803.) No doubt 
exists that the new plant will fill a serious gap in the equipment 
of the British steel industry. It will greatly reduce costs, and 
should make an important contribution to full employment. 
But in reaching this decision at this time, the board has clearly 
had regard to the welfare of the company’s workpeople and cus- 
tomers, and not solely to the interests of the shareholders. Their 
determination to go ahead is praiseworthy, but on the other 

no fair-minded critic would have blamed them if, after 
considering the prospects before the steel industry, they had 
deferred their decision. Their view is not shared by Sir Walter 
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Benton Jones, chairman of the United Stee! Companies, who 
has put forward his list of priorities for steel: first, exports, 
even at the expense of some temporary loss of new capital out- 
put at home ; house building, suggests Sir Walter, follows close 
behind, but “capital expenditure to replace machinery and 
plant which is not modern but which works, seems to be lying 
third some way behind.” Not everyone would agree with this 
order of priorities, for the sellers’ market will not continue 
indefinitely, and preparations for the buyers’ market shouk: go 
hand in hand. 


But the point, so far as Mr Morrison is concerned, is not to 
judge between these different views, but to emphasise that they 
exist and are equally sincere. Industry as a whole is financially 
capable of substantial investment in new capital—it has 
considerable liquid assets ; it expects EPT refunds during the 
next twelve months, and it will have the advantage of bigger 
tax allowances for new investment in plant from next April. 
There are sufficient handicaps arising from physical shortages of 
men and materials to impede this much-needed new investment 
without gratuitous threats uttered as a side-issue on nationalisa- 
tion policy. Considerable damage has been done by Mr 
Morrison’s statement, but even now it may be possible to rectify 
it In part by an unequivocal declaration about compensation 
for new capital assets acquired since July 26th, 1945. The 
principle should be that such expenditure should be made good 
in cash on a pound for pound basis as a minimum. This would 
be a cheap price for a good bargain, both in terms of employ- 
ment and earning assets. And the principle would become even 
more important if decisions on compensation in the Shinwell 
sense are themselves delayed. 


This first chapter of a nationalisation primer provides a 
clarification, rather than a solution, of the basic issues. They 
could be pursued, in increasingly complex detail, in other 
nationalisation groups, with their contrasts of steadily rising net 
revenues (as in electricity) and secular falls (as in the railways). 
There is a'so the quite separate problem of guessing the proba- 
bilities where the basic facts about net revenues are known (as 
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in gas, electricity, coal, and railways) and where they are almost 
wholly unknown (as in road transport, with its large number 
of small undertakings). The taxpayer has a right to know what 
he will be called upon to pay for these assets, just as the pro- 
prietor has a claim to fair treatment. For, on the wider view, the 
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amount of compensation will be a permanent charge either cn 
the consumer of nationalised services or upon the taxpayer 
Questions of cost and price policy must be left to a second 
chapter ; but the portents of compensation policy are already 
shaping many of the answers. 


Bulk Purchase for Housing 


T cannot be said that either Government or Opposition dis- 
tinguished itself in this week’s debate on the Building 
Materials and Housing Bill. The basic object of the Bill is to 
enable the Government to ensure an adequate and balanced 
flow of materials and components, including prefabricated 
structures, for the housing programme and other essential 
building. For this purpose it seeks powers (or, more correctly, 
confirmation of existing powers) to produce the goods itself 
or buy them in bulk ; to arrange for distribution, through nor- 
mal chamrels if possible, but otherwise by ad hoc methods ; 
and to grant indemnities, where necessary, when production 
takes place under private contract. No financial limits are set 
to the scale of these activities, for the sufficient reasons that 
neither the size of the whole programme nor the proportions 
in which it will be divided between Government and private 
enterprise can yet be estimated. The only limit is upon the 
size of the commitments outstanding at any one time. This 
must not exceed {100 millon, after crediting receipts from 
sales and after reimbursement (by the Ministry of Health) 
of losses on re-sale of specialised goods that may need sub- 
sidisation. 

Though the scale of Government expenditure cannot be fore- 
seen, it can hardly be doubted that the scheme will be an 
adventure into state trading, in everyday civilian goods, with- 
out precedent in time of peace. It was from this standpoint that 
the Oprosition chose to regard it. The Government, for its 
part, did less than justice to its case. After this debate, doubts 
about the adequacy of its housing plans as a whole will be no 
less, or only a little less, than they were before ; though it 
must in fairness be said that this was hardly the occasion for 
a further full-dress review. The Opposition, however, could not 
forget that state trading, whatever the merits of the particular 
case, is a political issue. It would obviously have liked to oppose 
the project, rcot and brarch. It deserves, perhaps, faint praise 
for not doing so. But, lacking the means for a frontal assault, 
it mainly contented itself with uncoordinated smiping. Bulk pur- 
chase as such was never really assailed, but one speaker after 
another was concerned to prove how bad it could be if badly 
organised. The folitical motive behind this argument was 
obvious. But it was one of the few shots that came near the 
target. Another, from Mr Eccles (and the only one of its kind), 
briefly begged the Government to look to its cost-accounting. 
If the Opposition had been less politically sensitive, it might 
have pursued these matters further, and a really constructive 
contribution would have been made. But the opportunity, and 
it was an excellent one, was lost. 


% 


The merits of the Government’s case are clear. There is no 
room for disagreement with Mr Tomlinson’s dictum that hous- 
ing must be tackled as a military operation. The supply problem, 
in urgency and size, really is comparable with many of the 
supply problems of recent years. And the fact that what is 
needed now are more or less ordinary civilian products, instead 
of specialised munitions, does not perceptibly weaken the case 
for similar methods and similar organisation. Indeed, those 
methods were applied to the civilian type goods required for 
war as well as to the munitions. If housing supplies are to be 
produced with the speed and in the quantities required, three 
things at least are essential: first, centralised programmes ; 
secondly, standardisation ; thirdly, centrally directed produc- 
tion, to ensure a balanced flow. Bulk purchase, direct Govern- 
ment production, and indemnities where necessary, are inevi- 
tably the principal, though not the only; means of achieving 


these ends. It is no more a reproach to private enterprise that 


these things are necessary now than it was during the war. 
The Government is obviously well satisfied to find that what 
must be done aligns so precisely with its folitical inclinations. 
But its case stands firmly on its merits. 

The Opposition would have done better to admit this at the 
outset, and to-focus its efforts upon ensuring that the wartime 
techniques do in fact work with maximum efficiency: If the 
Government made a mistake, it was to fay too little attention 
to finance. Thus Mr Tomlinson: 

I have never once heard it suggested that we should hold 
back, or go slow, for financial reasons, when a military opera- 
tion was being planned. I assume, therefore, that the financiai 
clauses of this Bill will not be challenged for the same 
reason, ... 

And this somewhat artificial lily was painted extravagantly by 
his back-bench supporters. The Opposition went to the opposite 
extreme. It not only tried to focus attention unduly upon 
finance—this was the one sign of coordinated attack—but 
selected the wrong financial targets. Even if financial considera- 
ticns were not still at a heavy discount in the public mind, it 
would have been foolish to cavil at the global amounts that a 
scheme of this kind, and of this urgency, may involve. 

The demand for regular details, and some control, of the 
extent of subsidies that may be granted by the Ministry of 
Health for exceptional types of factory-produced houses was 
wholly sensible. But with the exception of these subsidies, the 
origin of which lies in Coalition days, the intention is that 
the whole plan put forward in this Bill shall not involve any 
net charge on the Exchequer. The {100 million is a revolving 
fund, and the extent of production it will support depends upon 
the length of the production interval and the time it takes for 
the Government to collect the proceeds of its sales. As a work- 
ing capital fund, it is certainly not the “ vast” sum that many 
critics contended ; nor, as a revolving fund, does it merit quite 
the same close scrutiny that an ordinary expenditure vote would 
do—even though the expectation of eventual total reimburse- 
ment be reckoned a pious hope. On the other hand, the demand 
for limits upon the scale of global commitments, as distinct 
from the working capital, was really a demand for restriction 
either of the whole housing programme or of the Government's 
share in it. And that really is the kind of financial constraint 
that the public, quite rightly, will no longer stomach. 


* 


What does merit the closest scrutiny is the problem of unit 
costs, as distinct from global outlay. This is a problem that 1s 
necessarily conceived in financial terms, but it is in fact a 
problem of economy of real resources. It has two facets. It is 
important, first, that financial costs of production (provided that 
they accurately measure real costs in terms of man-hours and 
materials) shall te kept as low as possible ; and, seccmdly, that 
costing and price policy shall be such as will give an adequate 
incentive to maximum efficiency in production, even in casts 
in which the objective is maximum output. Strictly speaking, 
there is no distinction between the two aims of policy, since, 
if the total available resourcés are limited, the best way [© 
emsure Maximum output is to provide for the utmost economy. 
But Government costing and price-fixing techniques have often 
paid little regard to the second principle and in pursuit of the 


first have frequently mistaken the shadow for the substance. — 


Even the test wartime techniques leave much to be desired, 
and would work still less effectively under peace condit.ons. 
If Government purchase is now to be extended over a wide 
range of civilian goods, the financial techniques deserve the 
most careful re-examination. 

The crudest forms of “cost-plus” contracts, the worst 
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enemies of both incentive and economy, were, of course, 
generally abandoned quite early in the war. They gave place 
~o the familiar costed contract subject to a maximum price, 
whereby the price paid to a contractor consisted of his actual 
costs, as disclosed and approved by Government costing, plus 
a “reasonable ” profit based on the amount of capital employed 
on the work ; the price thus computed could not exceed the 
maximum price unless certain cost-variation clauses came into 
pay. The cruder methods were retained only where pre-estima- 
tion of costs was so d:fficult that the fixing of an initial maxi- 
mum price was impossible or ineffective. But even the “ costed 
contract,” when based on a more or less fixed profit-return on 
capital employed, left little room for incentive. Later attempts 
to meet this deficiency by additional profit payments based 
upon turnover often gave more stimulus to output, at almost 
any cost, than to real economy. And the so-called “ efficiency ” 
bonuses tended to be arbitrary and insufficiently elastic. These 
defects led the Government to switch to “ fixed-price ”’ contracts 
wherever fossible, but it is well known that the prices were 
often not fixed before production started, and in any case were 
usually determined by reference to costs shown by earlier 
costed contracts. 

As a result of this cost approach to the problem of price, a 


_ very large section of British industry has for years been able 


te werk on the assumption that, in general, nothing short of 
gross inefEciency would involve it in loss, or even deprive it of 
a minimum “ reasonable ” profit. And the Government, for its 
part, has tended to judge the reasonableness of a price mainly 
by tke reasonableness of the resultant profit. 

* 


If the Government’s housing adventure involves waste and 
loss, it will te through influences such as these, not through 
the absence of normal Parliamentary control of the global sum 
that may be spent. The deficiencies of the wartime methods 
were mitigated (and may perhaps also be excused) by the 
urgencies of war and by the attention to real costs that resulted 
from detailed progressing and inspection by Government 
experts. These aids (and excuses) will be less potent now. 
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If maximum output is to be achieved at minimum real cost, 
five rules will need to be kept firmly in mind on the financial 
side. First, there should be maximum flexibility. If, as _ will 
certainly be true in many cases, adequate programme planning 
and standardisation can be achieved by Government direction 
of private orders, as distinct from direct Government contract- 
ing, the system of bulk purchase should not be slavishly pur- 
sued. If the only reason for Government purchase is that the 
products are of a kind not usually produced in peacetime, the 
so-called “reduction” agreement (which in effect indemni- 
fies the manufacturer against loss on redundant output) is 
preferable. 

Secondly, the costed contract (even with its latest improve- 
ments) should be confined to experimental or analogous work, 
and even then should te used only where fixed-price contracts 
cannot be achieved. Thirdly, wherever there is a sufficient pro- 
ductive capecity in separate hands to make competition effec- 
tive, contracts should te let by tender. Fourthly, the aim in all 
other cases should be to agree a fixed‘and uniform price for 
each product. The system of differential prices for individual 
manufacturers should be used as sparingly as possible, and 
should properly be employed only where the output of a high- 
cost producer is imperatively needed and cannot be secured 
at the standard price. And all fixed prices (subject only to the 
use of prime cost variation clauses, where necessary) should 
be irrevocable: there should be no post-costing or retrospective 
price “ rebates.” Fifthly—and very obviously—there should be 
no subsidisation without the closest scrutiny of the real merits 
of the case. 

Mr Bevam has said that a main reason for the whole bulk- 
purchase plan is to keep prices down, and that he intends to 
use his costing rowers. But before he lets the cost accountants 
loose, he should reflect that costing, as employed in the past, 
may be an effective way of keeping profits down but a very 
questionable way of attacking costs. The real success of this 
para-military housing operation, so far from being independent 
of finance, will turn very largely on the manner in which these 
more subtle financial issues are faced. 


Mr Dalton’s First Conversion 


T HE Chancellor of the Exchequer has made his first attack 
in his offensive towards lower interest rates. He has fol- 
lowed a familiar military pattern in his campaign—first, the war 
of nerves (if that is a fair description of his repeated declara- 
tions of rolicy), then the mobilisation of his forces (by the 
recent cuts in short money rates), and now the battle of the 
outposts of the gilt-edged market itself. Mr Dalton is pursuing 
a three-fold strategy. First, he is turning off the tap issues— 
2} per cent National War Bonds 1954-56, and 3 per cent Savings 
Bonds “ B” 1965-75 on December 15th, and does not intend 
to replace them at present. Secondly, he has announced the 
repayment of 24 per cent Conversion Loan 1944-49 on April Ist 
next year, and 24 per cent National War Bonds 1945-47 on 
July 1st. Holders will be offered the option up to February 25, 
1946, to convert their stock on April Ist into 13 per cent 
quer Bonds 1950 on the same terms as the existing issue, 

but with six months’ interest payable on August 15th next year. 
Thirdly, the present limit of £1,500 for holdings of 3 per cent 
Defence Bonds will be raised to £2,000 from December 17th. 
This plan is at first sight conventional, because it follows 
the traditional spearhead attack on the “shorts” in order to 
Prepare the way for operation against the “longs.” But on this 
Occasion the Chancellor’s path is blocked by the echelon forma- 
tion of the “ shorts ” themselves. He has begun with a deliberate 
Process of “ unfunding ” which, whether he and his advisers 
like it or not, is dictated by the structure of the Government’s 
short-dated obligations, to which attention was drawn in The 
Economist last week. He will by this means dispase of £650 
million of the £1,200 million of short-term debt which can be 
Optionally redeemed during the period up to mid-September 
next year. To a considerable extent, the bonds which have been 
called must already be held by the public departments and 
funds, or be under the authorities’ indirect control, and their 
replacement by the 13 per cent Exchequer Bonds will, pro tanto, 


be assured. What is perhaps surprising in the announcement, 
however, is the choice of the replacement issue. The 1} per cent 
bonds were issued through the tap between November, 1944, 
and June, 1945, when the issue was, in effect, replaced by 
the present 23 per cent National War Bond issue, 1954-56. 
Only £327 million of Exchequer Bonds were taken up, and 
it is well known that the money market did not find 
them attractive. To revert to this issue as a medium for 
replacing the called bonds really amounts to an attempt to 
succeed where Sir John Anderson failed—with some significant 
differences. First, the bonds, when taken up, will have no more 
than a four-year tenure, compared with 54 years when they were 
first issued ; secondly, while they have been in cold storage, 
short-term money rates have been halved ; and thirdly, a signifi- 
cant bonus is offered in the interest adjustment to encourage 
outside holders of the called issues to convert into the 13 per 
cent Bonds. Clearly, no cheapening of short-term bond rates 
is involved in this conversion offer ; Mr Dalton has taken what 
is callable and what is available for replacement, and is attempt- 
ing to marry the two. But the long shadow of the 24 per cent 
War Bonds down the years appears to be inhibiting the Chan- 
cellor’s match-making, for he is paying a modest dowry and 
not earning a broker’s commission. 


* 


The scheme’s longer-term consequences, however, are of 
much greater importance. The key fact here is undoubtedly 
the decision not to replace either of the tap issues for the time 
being. For the next fortnight, both taps will be open, and the 
switching from existing securities, both short and long, into an 
assured 3 per cent (which has been going on since Mr Dalton 
first served preliminary notice that the taps were to close after 
the end of November), is likely to continue, though perhaps at 
a less active rate that in recent weeks, because many investors 
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have completed the bulk of their switching, on the assumption 
that they would have no days of grace after the month-end. 
But until this influence is finally removed from the market, the 
Chancellor’s intentions—and his power to enforce them by 
diverting the pressure of money in support of the “ longs ”— 
must remain ineffective. To attempt to define the terms of a 
new tap issue in the present congested state of the market 
would be futile. 


The authorities presumably would argue that, after the 
market has achieved some sort of stability, the “ shorts ” will 
move out of their depressed area into better relation with the 
“ longs.” There are certainly technical arguments in support of 
this hypothesis, for the called bonds will now be regarded as bills 
in the money market, thus releasing market resources for carry- 
ing a further batch of short bonds. But the discount market’s 
bond position had been so abnormally swollen by its recent 
intake of securities sold by those who have been switching into 
the Savings Threes that it will hardly feel that it can at once 
re-expand to the level established before the Chancellor’s 
announcement. Moreover, there are limits (imposed by the 
volume of the called bonds in discount market hands and by 
the dates of the next batch of available shorts) which suggest 
that the market, in its present condition, will hardly be tempted 
to rush to increase its present holdings before it must. The 
money market is not yet under Mr Dalton’s complete domina- 
tion, for it will, for the next decade, have access to a continuing 
supply of 23 per cent “shorts” long before he can convert 
each successive issue as it matures to lower rates. Therefore, the 
Chancellor, in his search for cheaper interest charges, can 
achieve his object only by resort to even shorter dated obliga- 
tions, because the 2} per cent bond rate structure is fixed in 
advance. That is his technical problem. But his real need is to 
translate lower rates on the “ shorts ” into an effective reduction 
of rates on the “ longs.” After a breathing spell during which the 
pressure of money has a chance to work upon the “ longs,” in- 
stead of being diverted into the 3 per cent tap, it may become 
clearer whether the Chancellor will succeed in a general reduc- 
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tion of interest rates and a restoration of some balance betwee, 
the different gilt-edged groups, or whether he will be content 
to increase the floating debt because. the gilt-edged marke 
cannct, or will not, follow his lead at present. 


The gilt-edged market’s response to Mr Dalton’s announce. 
ment is a nice blend of the psychological stimulus which any 
stch conversion offer can exert, and of continued scepticism 
about the ultimate success of his policy. At first, it gave a much- 
needed fillip to the “longs ”—in particular Old Consols and 
Local Loans—but after two days’ reflection, investment support 
has declined, leaving Old Consols fractionally below, instead of 
above, 91. On the eve of the Chancellor’s statement, they stood 
at 903. These second thoughts do not suggest that the favourable 
impact effect will be sustained ; if so, the “longs ” may be in 
for an uncomfortable period of adjustment lasting well beyond 
the next fortnight. Nor has Mr Dalton re-established his ful! 
sovereignty over the “ shorts.” The called bonds, both at 100}, 
have not yet risen to a bill basis, for 2} per cent Conversion 
yields {1 7s. 6d. per cent to redemption next April, and 2! 
per cent National War Ponds {1 17s. 6d. per cent to next July. 
This restraint upon their advance is significant ; for it argues 
that though the money market would increase its holdings of 
the bonds if it could, the present volume of its resources and 
the abnormal stretching of its bond position during recent 
weeks are standing in the way. It is in the “ middles ’—such as 
the 23 per cent War Bonds of 1951-53 and 1952-54—that the 
best advances are* shown, but these improvements are still 
reasured only in fractions, and the yield basis of the group as a 
whole remains obstinately at 23 per cent. 


* 


Quite apart from the Chancellor’s paradoxical resurrection 
of the 1} per cent Exchequer Bonds as a vehicle for his policy 
—for they will now carry an effectively higher rate of interest 
than they did—there is another odd feature in his announce- 
ment that the limit on 3 per cent Defence Bonds is to be raised 
from £1,5C0 to £2,000 when the taps close. The fruits of 3 per 
cent are to te denied to the market, but extended to the small 
investor. It is difEcult to disentangle the political and financial 
motives which may lie behind this decision, but the increased 
limits are clearly not necessary to fill any financial gap, for the 
recent flow of “small” savings has been depressingly small. 
Any further diminution could easily be made good, in a purely 
financial sense, by floating debt until the revenue is flowing 
more freely. The City will be inclined to infer that Mr 
Dalton is thinking in terms of two separate and discontinuous 
markets, in which differential rates are offered on political 
rather than financial grounds. But in making this gratuitous 
concess:on ufon an issue on which the nominal rate of interest 
is already out of line with the rates obtainable in the market, 
the Chancellor is not solving his problem—indeed, he may well 
increase it. 


There is, it would seem, nothing spectacular in the Chan- 
cellor’s “ unorthodox orthodoxy ” in his first attack on the bond 
market. It is too early to assess his chances of success, largely 
because the technical rosition of the short bond market and 
its accruing suppkes are working in a contrary direction. That 
he can succeed in the long term by swelling the floating debt 
is all tco clear, on the necessary assumptions that controls, both 
physical and financial, are maintained, and that reconversion 
does not divert an uncomfortably large flow of cash from the 
financial into the industrial circulation. But these very assump- 
tions imply that while success would mean a saving for the 
Exchequer, it would not necessarily provide cheap capital for 
industry. The authorities hold the ultimate whip hand, despite 
the technical difficulties which confront them in the short bond 
market and their success in reducing the interest charge on 
Government debt can be guaranteed on the hypothesis that they 
continue to follow the practice of issuing essively shorter 
dated obligations. But it should be emphasised that this is a0 
exercise in financial administration, and not a solution of the 
economic problem, which the Government must tackle by other 
— of ensuring cheap resources for under-capitalised British 

ustry. 
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Business Notes 


Dorman Long New Mill 


By their decision to proceed with the erection of a new 
Universal Beam Mill and a new steel plant on Tees-side, at 
a cost of £8,000,000, Dorman Long and Company will greatly 
enhance the modernisation of the British steel industry. The 
scheme (which is an integral part of the steel industry’s rehabilita- 
tion plan, now being prepared at the Government’s request) 
involves the erection of the first Universal Beam Mill in this 
country, with a capacity of 350,000 tons per annum. Hitherto, 
girders for steel structures have been fabricated from joists to 
which wide flanges are bolted in a separate operation. 

It is calculated that the new mill will revolutionise 75 per cent 
of steel joist production in this country, for it will roll 
broad flange sections, with consequent savings, first, in the 
weight of steel to support a given stress (as much as 17} per 
cent for one typical structure) and, second!y, in cost of fabrica- 
tion, By a suitable combination of vertical and horizontal rolls 
the mill will be capable of turning out beams to a maximum 
depth of 30 in. and a maximum width of flange of 12 in. (com- 
pared with 24 in. and 8 in. at present) and up to a maximum 
weight of 400 Ib. per foot. The mill will, however, be adaptable 
for the production of beams as small as 4 in. by 4 in., and is 
thus rightly named “ Universal.” Moreover, large “H™” sections 
can be sheared to produce “T” sections for use in shipbuilding. 

The company intend to erect the new plant between the exist- 
ing Cleveland and Redcar works. It will involve a large new 
open hearth steel plant to provide cheap steel on the site. In 
addition, the company contemplates an expenditure of over £1 
million at the Cleveland works for a new ore unloading, pre- 
paration and sintering plant, which should halve the time now 
taken for discharging ore cargoes, and will be able to handle 
2 million tons of imported and local ores annually. Substantial 
economies in blast furnace operations, particularly in fuel con- 
sumption, are expected from this part of the scheme. 


* x * 


Finding the £8,000,000 


The scheme clearly follows the broad pattern of modern 

integrated steel practice, since it provides for proper balance 
of operations from the raw material stage to the finished product, 
and will enable Cleveland, Redcar and the new works 
to be operated as a composite unit. And no one is in a better 
Position than the company itself, in its predominant position in 
sttuctural steel-making and engineering, to appreciate the ulti- 
mate benefits of the plant. Moreover, it appears to be the com- 
Pany’s intention to sell the new beams at the same price (or 
perhaps less) by weight as the joists at present produced. Con- 
siderable savings in construction costs should therefore be 
presented by the new beams. 
Dorman Long are pursuing the policy of the “open door” 
i connection with the project, and have offered other joist 
rollers an opportunity to participate in the plant. This in itself 
is a refreshing contrast with the dilution of the economies to 
be obtained from the new wide strip mill in South Wales, 
Which is an inevitable result of making compensation payments 
to old-style producers. The company, however, is fully prepared 
10 proceed with the scheme, even if their invitations are not 
accepted. They have conserved liquid resources to meet part of 
the cost (the last balance-sheet at September 30, 1944, showed 
het current assets exceeding £5 million); their EPT refunds 
will make a considerable contribution to a project which will 
Merit the full approval of the Treasury Panel ; the new income- 
tax allowance of 20 per cent of plant costs will be valuable ; and 
ultimately the company will receive a substantial sum in com- 
Pensation for its coal mines. Consequently, it is expected that 
nO more than one-third of the total cost will have to be raised 
tom outside sources. Although the scheme could conceivably be 
completed in two years under optimum conditions, in practice 
it may take nearer five years. The 23,000 tons of machinery 
required could technically be produced in this country, but in view 
of other demands on the engineering industry, it seems that some 
of it, at least, will be obtaired from the United States, provided 
that the company receives the required allocation of do‘lars. 


The Lesson of History . 


Clearly, the scheme “ makes sense” from every point of view, 
though its introduction at a time when construction costs have 
risen 68 per cent compared with the pre-war level, and when 
nationalisation may be round the corner, called for courage. But 
the history of the process contains some lessons for the steel 
industry and others. It is 40 years since the first universal mill 
was erected in Luxembourg, on principles evolved by an English- 
man, Henry Gray, who, finding no support for his invention 
here, emigrated to the Continent, where it was taken up, and 
in due course adapted by the American steel industry. The 
Continent has two universal beam mills, based on soft Thomas 
steel, and the United States five, of which the last was laid down 
in 1930. 

Meanwhile, British structural steel costs have been higher than 
was warranted by technical considerations alone. And in view of 
the manifest economies in the process (as in other types of con- 
tinuous operation) it is a serious reflection on the enterprise of 
the steel industry between the wars—and of those who cou'd have 
provided the necessary finance—that no effective steps should 
have been taken to introduce it ten or twenty years ago. During 
this period the financial position of Dorman Long was less strong 
than it is to-day, and such a project could only have been 
financed by raising new money in the market. As the Richard 
Thomas episode showed, the capacity of the market to absorb 
new steel issues on the largest scale was limited; but it is a 
more serious criticism of the pre-war institutionalism of the 
British steel industry that such a project as the new Universal 
beam mill should have been neglected, either for reiuctance 
to introduce new plant which would drive much of the old out 
of production or for want of the necessary capital resources. 
“ Better late than never” is not a text.on which British indus- 
trial efficiency and economic progress can be based. 
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Reconversion Progress Report 


Sir Stafford Cripps has thrown a little light this week on 
the gloom that has hitherto surrounded the progress of indus- 
trial reconversion. His somewhat piecemeal and cursory survey 
of recent production trends in certain industries which fall 
within the purview of the Board of Trade provides a welcome 
hors d’ceuvre to a fuller feast of information with which the 
public deserves to be regaled at the earliest opportunity. It is 
essential that the maximum information about output, export 
percentages, and the labour and materials situation of industries 
producing for civilian consumption should be given as soon as 
it becomes available, and it is to be hoped that there will be full 
and regular progress reports. 

In view of the relatively short time that has elapsed since the 
end of the war, the picture is far less discouraging than had been 
generally anticipated. The details—which are given on page 812— 
show that production in October marked an improvement on that 
of August, which was a singularly bad month, owing to tne VJ 
holidays. As Sir Stafford, who claims that industry is now at the 
“ watershed,” pointed out, reconversion is still in its preparatory 
stage and is hampered by shortages of labour and material in 
vital sections. The chief bottleneck in engineering is the shortage 
of foundry labour. This has prevented the realisation of the out- 
put target for both textile and printing machinery, and in the 
former case the allocation of a lower percentage for exports than 
had been planned. Neither the radio nor the motor vehicle 
industries have been worked up to quantity production as yet, 
though it is hoped that by the end of the year the flow of motor 
vehicles will be stepped up. The other obstacle to recovery is 
shortage of manpower in cotton spinning, although both labour 
force and output of the industry are higher than at the beginning 
of the year and it is expected that the Evershed report will have a 
beneficial effect on recruitment. Shortage of yarn has impeded 
recovery in wool, carpets and domestic furniture. For domestic 
consumers the most encouragng feature of the reconversion 
report is the improvement in the production of household 
goods and clothing. Exceptional measures have been taken to make 
good the deficiencies which were the constant target of criticism 
during Mr Dalton’s day—and to increase the production of 
children’s shoes and women’s corsets. 

The period covered is too short and the information too sketchy 
to enable any clear conclusions to be drawn about future pros- 
pects. Industrial recovery obviously depends generally upon the 
rate of demobilisation and upon specific factors like the bottle- 
necks in foundries and spinning. It is also too early to judge 
whether the expected expansion of exports will be realised. Sir 
Stafford has said that by next June more people will be employed 
on the production of goods for export than before the war, 
though this does not necessarily mean that, by that date, the 
volume of exports will be greater. But his review does suggest 
that if the speed of reconversion is not as great as could be 
' wished or if export targets are not realised, it will not be through 
lack of energy on the part of the President of the Board of Trade. 


* * x 


Cheaper Bank Lending? . 


Even after this week’s announcement, it is still quite un- 
certain whether the Chancellor will quickly be able to translate 
cheaper short money into cheaper borrowing at long term. The 
greater the uncertainty, the more important it becomes that there 
should be an appropriate response in bank lending rates. Other- 
wise, Mr Dalton’s reduction of the Treasury deposit rate would 
prove to be little more than a political gesture. If cheaper money 
cannot reach industry, and the general run of borrowers, via the 
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gilt-edged market, virtually the only available route is through 
the banks. Reports that the Government is keeping its eye oy 
bank loan charges are easy to believe ; and the traditional bank. 
ing practice certainly makes this vigilance the more desirable, |p 
the ordinary course, a reduction of short money rates from , 
low to a still lower level would not have provoked any automatic 
or precisely corresponding concession on bank advances. Traqj- 
tional practice based loan charges upon Bank rate, but imposed 
a minimum—originally 5 per cent. Before 1932, therefore, a re 
duction in Bank rate below, say, 4 per cent, had no immediate 
effect on loan rates. And since 1932, while average loan charges 
have been substantially reduced (without, incidentally, any ac. 
companying further fall in short money rates), the reductions 
have not followed any set formula. The banks have simply given 
way, progressively, before the persistent pressure of borrower; 
and of competition among themselves. 

Hence there was no real precedent for the situation created 
the cut in the TDR rate; and the position would have been 
virtually the same even if that move had been accompanied (as, 
for tidiness sake, it should have been) by a reduction of Bank 
rate to 14 per cent. In either case, a mere reliance on the tradj- 
tional rule, now plainly obsolete, would have suggested that no 
further loan concessions should be made. But it may well be. 
felt that the Chancellor’s gesture, coming at the very outset of 
the reconversion phase, demanded some response from the banks, 
There is reason to believe that, in some banking circles at least, 
this view has been accepted. And, in any case, the cut in short 
money rates must have whetted the edge of inter-bank compe- 
a which under war-time conditions had become somewhat 

unt. ; 

Since clearing bank charges are neither published nor standard- 
ised, it may not be easy for any but the experienced and constant 
borrower to discover whether and what concessions are being 
made. But there are signs that in some cases, at all events, new 
facilities are now being granted at lower rates than would have 
been charged a few weeks ago. Perhaps this latest move—if it 
can yet be so-called—will finally exorcise from the minds of 
branch managers the spell of the old § per cent minimum. That 
ghost of pre-1932 days has raised its unseemly head all too often, 
even in quite recent times. Maybe it has not deceived many 
borrowers. The experienced ones, at all events, have long known 
that they could get much better terms. How much better can- 
not be stated with precision, for even average charges have never 
been published. That is an omission that Mr Dalton might use- 
fully arrange to remedy. Meanwhile, the most precise statement 
that can be made is that for some time past the average has 
probably been running at a little under 4 per cent. 


x * x 


French Bank Nationalisation ? 


So far only conflicting reports are available about the scope | 


and extent of the French Government’s project for bank nation- 
alisation. What seems certain is that M. Pleven’s draft Bill was 
considered by the Cabinet early this week and was to come before 
the Assembly a few days later. The plan has been described 4s 
one for the “nationalisation of credit.” It had been assumed that 
this implied legislation to naticnalise the Bank of France and 10 
increase its powers over the commerciai banking system, on lines 
resembling Mr Dalton’s scheme. It is still not certain that the 
project goes further than that; but this week there have been 
circumstantial reports that nationalisation of the commercial banks 
—all or some ; on this point the accounts differ—is also intended. 

It seems evident, in any case, that the scheme is much more 
far-reaching than the British plan. Mr Dalton could point to the 
fact that the Bank of England is not only a private institution 
but that its governor, deputy governor and directors are—in 4 
formal sense—privately appointed. This has long since ceased 
be true of the Bank of France, whose governors and directors are 
appointed by the Government. Despite that, they have rightly 
retained a substantial measure of independence, just as 
Governor of the Bank of England will do under Mr Dalton’ 
plan. The presumpton is, therefore, that the French Government, 
by nationalising a bank over which it already has substantial 
control, seeks to make its subjection complete. 

Uneasiness on this score will be much intensified if reports of 
commercial bank nationalisation prove to be well-founded. At 
present, the Bank of France has no formal control over the com- 
mercial banks, but tradition and the absence of a large outside 
money market make them much more dependent upon the 
central bank than is true in London. In practice, therefore, the 
Bank of France is able to exert a strong and direct control ovet 
the direction of their activities ; but this control does not enable 
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; 
’ he central bank to dictate, for example, the rate structures of 
‘Ough MMM ihe other banks. It can influence those only by the normal tech- 
© on Mique of central bank credit management. Moreover, the growth 
bank- MMM ggring the past decade, and especially during the war years, of 
le. In Mire Paris discount market held promise of much more flexibility 
0M a MMMfor the whole banking structure in the future. Commercial bank 
Matic MM ygtionalisation would, therefore, involve revolutionary changes 
‘radi. MMi, the existing system. Banking circles in London await details 
Dosed HM of the plan with some concern—though there is no suggestion 
a re Mat their interests would be directly affected. 
“diate 
arges * * * 
y ace 
tions HM Rubber Problems Deferred 
thes The official statement published this week by the Rubber 
wers Study Group at the conclusion of its London meeting conforms 
d with general expectations, Although rubber estates in Indo-China 
ba have suffered no damage, while in Malaya only ro per cent of the 
1 0 il ees have been destroyed, crude rubber production will be cur- 
Bank ied for some time by disturbed political conditions, severe 
radi sortage of labour, equipment and food, and disrupted transport. 
. “4 Including shipments from Far Eastern stocks—between 200,000 
Il be and 300,000 tons have been found—and supplies from other 
et of Me BONS, world supplies of crude rubber in 1946 may not, on 
wks the estimate of the Study Group, exceed 600,000 tons. This is 
least, ug cquivalent to only half the world’s maximum consumption of 
short crude rubber in the best year, but, as it is supplemented by well 
npe- Mot million tons of synthetic rubber (the use of which can be 
what geatly extended by the admixture of crude rubber), the pre- 
vailing international shortage should be progressively relieved. 
lard- For at least two years, however, the world will still depend on 
stant maximum supplies of synthetic rubber, irrespective of quality and 
eing ost considerations. After that time, the Study Group expects 
eae idisequilibrium between supplies and demand, and within three 
have to four years it foreshadows a potential cutput of 13 million tons 
if 2 of crude, plus 1.3 to 1.4 million tons of synthetic rubber, to 
od meet a total demand of 1} million tons per annum. The com- 
hat petitive position of the two types will be determined by quality 
i. and cost, but obviously such a surplus will entail international 
any cooperation and regulation. e2 sae 
om The London conference was inhibited, by its consutution, from 
oa. drawing practical conclusions based on its findings. Meanwhile, 
oa the United States have followed the recommendations of the 
ise- (a Jif Commission by resuming imports of crude rubber to the 
ent largest possible extent, and are distributing these supplies 


hed between the using industries according to a priority scale. It may 
be significant that the US Government has in recent negotia; 
tons with various European Governments shown favour for inter- 
national Government schemes for commodities whose markets are 
dislocated. The prospect that a basis for regulating the rubber 
market may be found when the need arises may, therefore, be 
improved. Such an arrangement may involve the danger that 
tempts will be made to use regulation of supplies as a lever to 
secure prices for bolstering up synthetic rubber production to 




















was the level which the US Government deems advisable on strategic 
fore grounds, Such a course would be prejudicial to consumers and 
jas #@¥ould not promote a stable industry. Equilibrium in the world 
that #ubber market can only be gained in the long run by developing 


tw and substantial uses for rubber, and these presuppose a 
reasonable price. 


the " . ‘ 
= Argentine Railway Earnings 
ded. The results of four of the Argentine railways which have 


appeared in the past few days show some features of a rather 
encouraging kind. All show rises in both gross and net receipts, 


the Great Southern and Western lines reveal a credit 
ina @pance, against a debit for 1943-44, after exchange differences 
do MP" fixed charges. It continues to be a regrettable feature of all 
; are ompanies that the exchange differences have increased on the 


ar. The two remaining lines, Argentine North-Eastern and 
Antre Rios, make a less favourable showing. The former has a 
‘mailer credit balance on the year, partly because of increased 
newal allocations and income-tax provision, while the improve- 
ent in the case of the latter is rather meagre. 
Little explanation is volunteered by any of the companies, but 
tis evident that the differences are mainly due to changes in 
he working ratios. Both BAGS and Western have secured sub- 
‘tantial improvements, from 85.8 to 80.0 per cent, and from 88.0 
© 81.4 per cent respectively, while the North-Eastern has suffered 
deterioration of five points and Entre Rios has secured an 
the BP™provement of only just over one point. In particular, the differ- 
€ appears to arise mainly from the diverse experience with 
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regard to locomotive running gxpenses. This is likely to be a 
factor of great importance in the near future when coal supplies 
will, presumably, gradually become more normal. The increase 
in gross receipts appears to have been due largely to higher 
charges, but, in the case of Western at least, there is a reason- 
able expansion in public goods traffic. 

All these results are more favourable than those announced 
some time back by Central Argentine for the same period, for it 
experienced so sharp a rise in expenses, and particularly in loco- 
motive running costs, that net railway receipts fell on the year. 
Apart from a reduction in fuel charges, there should be some 
increase in general traffic this year (the gross value figures are 
already well up), but, as more normal conditions return, road 
competition is likely to emerge once more as an important factor. 
The companies clearly need a much larger margin for improve- 
ments than they have possessed, as well as the ability to pay a 
reasonable return to imvestors. But the expiry of the Mitré Law 
next year is not a favourable pointer to their prospects. 


* * * 


Strains on Rail Transport 


A serious threat to coal movements and to goods in transit 
to the ports for export is presented by the shortage of railway 
wagons, and the poor condition of heavy locomotives. It is com- 
puted that 156,000 railway wagons are now under or awaiting 
repair, and one company alone has 60,000 to deal with. These 
wagons are interfering with traffic movements by occupying tracks 
and sidings, and there is no presemt sign that their number is 
diminishing. 

The early winter is normally a period of large seasonal move- 
ment to forestall any stoppage due to severe weather in the second 
half. But the shortage of wagons means that these normal move- 
ments are being seriously impeded; that any increase in coal 
output which may be realised from the attempt of the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power to get an additional 8,000,000 tons may be 
held up for want cf transport ; and that the heavy industries— 
steel in particular—are unable to clear their stocks and must store 
on the ground. 


Consequently, the shortage of wagons is a real impediment to 
the progress of reconversion and the recovery of exports. And the 
ultimate bottleneck, as elsewhere, is the shortage of labour avail- 
able for repair work. Present steps to improve the position will 
be too late to make any material improvement in advance of any 
severe weather which may be in store early next year. The per- 
formance of many locomotives, after several years of under- 
maintenance and with poor steam-raising coal, also needs urgent 
improvement. Something can be done to improve the turn-round 
of wagons, by quicker unloading, but a substantial increase of 
labour in the locomotive shops is needed to effect any substantial 
speeding-up of heavy goods traffic. It seems that the recent im- 
provement in passenger services may have been a luxury—if the 
word is permissible—which the country could not afford. 


* * * 
Coal Costs and Manpower 


Now that the Ministry of Fuel has started to issue monthly 
figures of coal production, beginning with October, the publi- 
cation in the current Board of Trade Fournal of the statistics 
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for the third quarter of 1945 is of somewhat academic interest, 
although the Board’s figures go into rather more detail about costs 
of production. 

The most disturbing features of the quarterly review are, first, 
the continuing rise in production costs and, secondly, the decline 
in manpower. Total costs of production in the second quarter 
of 1945 amounted to 36s. 3d. per ton, an increase of 3s. 1d. per 
ton over the corresponding quarter of 1944. Wages per ton alone 
increased by 2s. between the two periods. Over two-thirds of the 
total costs of production in the second quarter of 1945 were repre- 
sented by wages, which amounted to 25s. 9d. pet ton. This high 
figure is not surprising, in view of Mr Shinwell’s statement to 
the House of Commons last week that the average weekly earn- 
ings of all miners during this period were £5 13s. 1od., compared 
with £2 18s. 3d. in the second quarter of 1939—an increase of 
95 per cent, which raises mining frem about 86th on the list of 
industrial earnings to very near the top. These figures serve to 
emphasise the need for increasing individual output if the present 
level of wages is to be maintained. 

Coal manpower is still seriously short, and prospects of 
nationalisation have failed to offset wastage from the pits and to 
attract new entrants. The latest manpower figure of 697,300 
compares with 713,400 a year ago, and the industry, it has been 
estimated, is losing men at the rate of 800 to 1,000 each week. 
The loss of Bevin boys and optants, some 5,000 of whom are 
officially unaccounted for, is a small matter compared with the 
loss in productive manpower, for many collieries rate the 
nuisance value of Bevin boys far higher than their productive 
capacity. 

A welcome feature in the coal statistics is the decline in the 
number of accidents, both fatal and non-fatal. The number of 
men killed in the third quarter of 1945 was 127, compared with 
151 in the same quarter of 1944, while serious injuries fell from 
561 to 509 between 1944 and 1945. 


*x x x 


Floating Debt Falls 


If the Chancellor had any doubts about the plunge into 
floating debt finance that his latest debt manceuvres involve, he 
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will have found some reassurance in the size of the cushion tr 
duced by the rush into Savings Threes. The position disci 
by the November debt return is not, of course, unexpected By 
it deserves to be put on record that in the past four weeks th 
floating debt has shown much the largest fall—with the 
exception Of one seasonal decline, last January—since its ys 
wartime growth began. The actual fall is £153.4 million, y 
£6,577.1 million, which compares with a peak of £6,815.9 millio, 
reached in September. To the extent of some £50 million, ti, 
decline is due to a special operation: the creation of an un 
usually large amount of internal “Other Debt” is believed , 
refiect a switch of foreign-owned funds from floating to long-te 
form. This operation, rather than official support for the gilt 
edged market, presumably explains the decline in tap bills (by 
£43 million), although there is a roughly compensating increas 
in departmental ways and means. 

The extent of the fall in Treasury deposit receipts (by {245 
million, the first really large fall) is roughly what had bee; 
expected. Of this amount, only £36 million had been encashe 
before maturity, which sufficiently confirms the banks’ deter 
mination to retain their 1 per cent deposits for the full term 
During previous savings drives, when pressure on the banks w: 
much less severe than in recent weeks, pre-encashments werd 
always far larger than this, and in September reached {109 
million. The presumption is that this £36 million was surrendere; 
before the cut in the TDR rate was announced. The month’ 
gross subscriptions to tap securities (excluding Tax Certificate) 
reached the huge total of £300 million. Of this, “ small ” savings 
accounted for one-fifth, and were less than in October. Savings 
Threes yielded, appreciably more than half the total, at £17; 
million. Their yield in August, the month before the Thank: 
giving drive opened, was only £32} million. Since then they have 
produced an aggregate of £376 million. 


* * * 


Safer Industry in 1944 


The annual reports of the Chief Inspector of Factories have 
ceased to be mere blue-books recording accidents and occupa- 
tional diseases. In recent years, and particularly during the war, 
they have become important documents on social and industrial 
progress. The 1944 report, whose publication coincides with the 
retirement of Sir Wilfred Garrett, is no exception, and it ends 
with a challenge to industry, to determine whether the higher 
standards of working conditions which the war, and particularly 
the influx of womea into employment, has set, will be ignored 
in peace-time, as they were after the last war. The Chief Inspector 
also hopes that the new interest of the workers in their sur 
roundings and conditions expressed through production com- 
mittees and joint welfare and safety committees will be continua 
As he asks: “Can the idea that a factory is more than a plat 
to work in . . . but is a place where people spend one-thi 
of their working lives,” take root in industry? 

The corollary of this point is that, while the “ policing” wot 
of the Factory Inspectorate will continue, its positive and advisory 
side will need extension. If so, the perennial charge that th 
Inspectorate is under-staffed acquires new weight. At the end 
of 1944 there were still only 387 inspectors and canteen advisers, 
including 142 temporary staff. 

Last year was particularly critical from the point of view @ 
industrial health and welfare, because of the strain imposed bi 
the needs of the invasion and western front campaign 1! 
sustained production, often in the face of V weapon attacks. ht 
is therefore satisfactory that accidents should have fallen dunt 
the year by 17.8 per cent in fatal cases and 9.1 per cent in - 
fatal cases. The accident rate in 1944 was 51 per 1,000 adil 
males and 25 per 1,000 adult females. Women, who are ft 
quently regarded as more “accident-prone” than men, seem © 
have proved susceptible to safety propaganda. 

The report attributes the reduction in accidents in part to the 
gradual reduction in man-hours worked and in part to the 
creasing skill and experience of industrial recruits. It attaché 
great importance to the positive side of accident prevent 
which has developed both through the Ministry of Labour p* 
paganda and through the establishment of joint safety committed 
in over 3,000 factories whose influence “cannot be ov 
estimated.” The report has an interesting bearing on the vex" 
question of the optimum working week, and indicates that redu° 
tion has made for greater efficiency. The average weekly hous 
worked in July, 1944, were 48.6, compared with 50 in July, 1 
and the trend has been towards the adoption of the five-day W 
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Industrial Health 


The section of the report dealing with industrial health like- 
wise stresses the need for vigilance and imagination in the posi- 
war pericd. Last year’ s record of industrial health is on the whole 
satistactory, though it gives no grounds for complacency. The 
number of cases of tead poisoning (41) was the lowest on record. 
There was a slight decline in the number of deaths from silicosis, 
with or without tuberculosis (though the inclusion of miners 
brings up the rate), and there was also a slight decrease in 
industrial dermatitis. In relation to the needs of industry, the 
number engaged in the industrial medical service seems fantas- 
tically small—in 1944 there were only 180 full-time works doctors 
in 290 factories, though 890 were engaged part-time in 1,320 
factories. Owing to the pressing demands of hospitals, the supply 
of industrial nurses was far below the demand. 

The general health record of the working population appears 
to be good, in spite of the prolonged strain of the war. This may 
be attributed in some measure to the provision of industrial 
canteens, which have been steadily increasing in number (there 
were 11.630 in December, 1944, compared with 10,577 a year 
earlier). But there is evidence that only a small proportion of 
workers make use of canteen facilities (28.9 per cent in larger firms 
as against 46 per cent in smaller firms), and there would also 


seem to be scope for improvement in the quality of the meals 
provided. 
* * * 


“Emmies ”’’ Conversion Problems 


The full accounts of Electric and Musical Industries for the 
year to June 30th show a further considerable expansion in 
trading profit and a slight improvement in the net figure, due in 
part t@ Dominion income tax relief. The main point of real 
interest emerges, however, from the statement of Mr Alfred 
Clark, chairman, on the problems of reconversion. It transpires 
that the permitted quota of pre-war articles was only 4 per cent 
of total output and the complete change back to normal output 
cannot readily be carnied out. Mr Clark says :— 

The alterations necessary for us to meet the Government’s re- 

quirements were spread over a period of nearly six years, and it 
is no light undertaking now to return to the formation under which 


gramophones, radio sets, etc., can rapidly be manufactured in 
quantity. 
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‘This is a frank statement, and it seems that this group was 
much more completely specialised on Government work than 
was usual in this trade, or at least so one would assume from the 
statements of some other concerns The group fs, however, 
already engaged upon new designs in broadcast receivers and in 
developing new methods of manufacture and distribution, and 
should benefit from the scientific work undertaken both 
before and during the war. In particular, the company has 
acquired a “group of patents relating to a new application of 
science and engineering.” This has been tried out abroad and 
promises to work in with the other interests of the group. It is 
intended to develop it here as soon as reorganisation is complete. 


From these and other statements, it appears that the process of 
reconversion is likely to be long. Also, it seems, it is to be expen- 
sive, for Mr Clark says the financial burden will be a heavy one, 
particularly in view of the fact that the Ministries involved have 
so far been unable to grant any allowance to cover the necessary 

e-establishment of the group’s works. More light on this point 
would be welcome. The accounts show only written-down values, 
and, in any case, it is not known how wartime changes and addi- 
tions have been financed. This is a crucial matter for the share- 
holders, who, while grateful for the intimation, will want to 
know more as to the capital position. 


* * * 


Eastwoods Amalgamation 


The advantages to be derived from the amalgamation of the 
five companies of the Eastwoods group, as set out by the directors 
of the various companies, are so evident that it is difficult to see 
in retrospect why the five companies were originally created. 
It is to be noted, however, that there is no mention of economy 
other than that arising from “ the free utilisation of the resources 
of all the companies without the necessity of considering the 
separate interests of the various bodies of stockholders.” The 
second point of interest is that the shareholders are being asked 
to sanction the amalgamation as such, so that its terms will be 
binding upon any dissentient minority. 

The terms offered are, on the basis of market values prior to 
the announcement, generous. The table following sets out the par- 
ticulars. Column 5 expresses the increase in value of the Eastwoods, 





THE ROYAL BANK OF 


SCOTLAND 


ABSTRACT STATE OF AFFAIRS at 13th OCTOBER 1945. 
LIABILITIES. 


1. Deposits with accrued penne ant ober Credit Renew cna aay ome 
2. Notes in Circulation aa eon al ial te 
8. DRAFTS OUTSTANDING : 

4. ACCEPTANCES and IN DORSEMENTS of Foreign Bills and other Obligations tae 


5. CAPITAL... ns bod oo ove ose eos ite oot ide ie 
6. REsT ate 
7. Proposed Half-year’s DIVIDEND payable ‘at Christmas (less Income Tax) °.. 


ose one eee eee eee £111,234,014 10 1 
ose ° eee oes eee Vest 7s0 18 8 
2,600,080 11 10 


£124,807,810 0 7 
ww. £4,250,000 0 0 
oe 4,221,170 15 0O 
ose 180,625 0 0 








8,651,795 15 0 


TOTAL LIABILITIES eos eee see +e» £133,459,605 15 7 








ASSETS. 
1, Coin, BANK OF ENGLAND Notes, Notes of other Banks, and CasH with Bank of England and other London ne fee £16,966,790 13 2 
2. Monky in London at Call and short notice, and Cheques, ete., Seer oni on demand, in nent, and in transitu . aii «ai «os 12,196,522 1 6 
8. BRITISH GOVERNMENT TREASURY DEPOSIT RECEIPTS .. ‘ ia ane ait --- 16,500,000 0 0 
4. BRITISH GOVERNMENT SECURITIES and Securities guaranteed b British Government |. A. ass cde : 48,974,059 14 0 
5. DOMINION AND COLONIAL ra SECURITIES, nT oF ENGLAND STOCK and CORPORATION STocks ta bee et és 15,227 9 0 
6. Other Securities... ibe > ei ce hang <a ia aid 448,190 11 0 
- £96,000,790 8 8 
7. Industrial and Commercial Finance mae Ltd. Shares—333 Shares of £1,000 each, £100 pa 33,300 0 O 
8. Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. Shares—1,562,500 “‘ A ’’ Shares of £5 each, ‘ paid, ~* 312, 500 “* 2 . Shares of £1 each, fully paid 3,093,750 0 O 
9% Glyn, Mills & Company £1,060,000 § Stock cep ,800,000 0 0 
. BILLS discounted (of which £2,445, 000 British Government Treasury Bills) . ae $3,465,467 2 7 
Ni, ADVANCES on Cash Credit and Current Accounts ans --. 23,722,801 13 10 
12. Loans on Stocks and Securities ... we ifs 649,024 18 10 
- BANKING CORRESPONDENTS and other Customers for Acceptances and Indorsements and other Obligations, per contra wn see ,600,080 11 10 
4. BANK BUILDINGS (poets yielding rent) .. oie ssi 364,611 10 5 
is Faoreaty bie dee aie ees a. bed ad 164,779 9 5 
FREEHOLD Paavenriee: in London ‘wartiy occupied by ‘Bank and partly yielding rent) ... ”v 553 =. os en wit 565,000 0 0 
———_————._ 37,458,815 6 11 
TOTAL ASSETS ... aa pen --» £133,459,405 15 7 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


Pe tty Maintenance Reserve Account che é .. £30,000 0 0 
Pension Fund Fund oe 60,000 0 0 | 

” * Divide - ot id at Midsummer, ess Income Tax. 180,625 0 0 

» neste nd balf- -year, to be paid’ at Christmas, less sthies ‘ao 

” Balance. t being free Rest or undivided Profits, ‘carried forward 4, 221° 170 15 0 





£4,672,420 15 0 


AUDITORS’ 


As Anditors appointed Proprietors of Tax Rovat Baxx or Scortawp, we have checked the Cash on hand at Head Office, G 

the od eae Securities and other Investments, and examined the details 

yes and we now certify that in our opinion said Abstract State is a full and fair Balance Sheet, properly drawn up, and exhibits a true 
1945. 


: 
i 
E 
é 


By Rest at 14th October 1944 edi eke 

» Net Profits after deducting expenses of Management. at Head 
Office and 209 Branch Establishments, allowing for rebate 
on bills Current and providing for Income Tax, National 
Defence Contribution and all bad and doubtful debts 


£4,125,965 5 10 


546,455 9 2 





£4,672,420 15 0 
T. BROWN, Chief Accountant, 
lasgow and London (City Office), verified the cash with London Bankers, 


of the other Assets and of the Liabilities set forth in the foregoing Abstract State 
and correct view of the state of the Bank's Affairs, as shown 





GEO. JAMES GREGOR, C.A., Auditor. 
8S. W. MURPHY, C.A., Auditor. 
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Ltd., shares it is proposed to allot compared with the market 
values of the shares for which they are to be exchanged at prices 
ruling prior to the announcement and column § the same index 
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income tax on £70. It will, in 1946, have to pay £18 extra in 
EPT and gs. in the £ on the balance of £12. This anomaly js 
another argument for the repeal of EPT, which Mr Dalton has 


on the basig of current prices. 


Write-  Write- 


up % Up % 
Eastwoods Prices Prices 
Ordy. Price of of 
Name of Stock Allotted Nov. 21 Nov. 21 Nov. 29 
Fiettons 8°, part. pref. of {1 . 7 for 10 27/6 13-3 —2°6 
deid. ordy. of ls. .... 6:5.5%5 9/- 22-9 1-6 
Cement ordy. of g1.......... aes | 36/3 12-8 par 
Humber Cement ordy. of 5s... 7 ,, 40 7/3 7-4 par 
Lewes Cement ordy. of 10s.... 3 ,, 8 13/6 21-4 par 
Cement Founders of ls. 1 ,, 12 a at 
tastwoods Ltd. ordy. shares of 
44/6 40 


OD esis, sews er ba sols 








The only remaining feature of the scheme is the conversion 
of the £150,000 44 per cent debenture stock of Eastwoods Humber 
Cement into stock with similar conditions as to interest and re- 
demption in the new amalgamated company, but with the power 
to increase the issue to a total of £500,000. 


e * * 


Palestine Currency 


The report of the Palestine Currency Board for 1945 presents 
some interesting contrasts from that of the Iraq Board discussed 
in these columns three weeks ago. During the war, the economies 
of both countries have been subjected to the same main influences 
—a huge local expenditure by the Allied forces and an acute short- 
age of goods. The results have been broadly similar, though Pales- 
tune has been the more successful in holding the inflationary forces 
in check. By March, 1944, the Iraq currency had been multiplied 


' fully eight times and the Palestine rather more than five and a-half 


times. {n both countries the contraction of military expenditure 
produced a substantial slackening of currency expansion in 1943-44, 
and in Iraq this tendency became much more pronounced in the 
following year—the further increase in currency was less than 8 per 
cent. In Palestine, however, the 1944-45 growth amounted to no 
less than 19 per cent, raising the total circulation from £P.37.0 
mithon- to £P.44.3 million. Here is the record of the war period, 
given for purpose of comparison, with. the Iraq series published 
recently : — , 


Total notes and coin 


At March 31st £P.000’s 
1939 ree 6,574 
1940 c 8,542 
1941 11,041 
1942 14,217 
1943 26,488 
1944 37,039 
1945 44,287 


One explanation of this change in the relative trend may be that 
Palestine industry has been switching over rapidly from war to 
peacetime production. Despite the heavy contraction of military 
outlays, especially towards the end of the financial. year, boom 
conditions continued in industry and employment remained at its 
wartime peak. Thus, whereas in Iraq there was a significant reces- 
sion in prices, in Palestine the upward movement continued— 
retail prices rose by 9.7 per cent during the year. They are still, 
however, far below the Iraq level. 

The Palestine currency reserve at March 31st last totalled £46.4 
million, in contrast with £6.7 million in 1939. Virtually the whole 
of it is in sterling, and it probably accounts for about one-third of 
Palestine’s total sterling assets. The cash holding ({£2.1 million) 
was smaller than Iraq’s, but £3.5 million was in Treasury bills (of 
which Iraq held none). The remainder, chiefly in dated gilt- 
edged stocks, included over £20 million in securities finally 
redeemable before 19§1. 


Shorter Notes 


The arguments contained in the article on “Double Taxation 
Relief” in The Economist a fortnight ago made no allowance 
for the effect of EPT, which next year will have the paradoxical 
effect of cancelling 60 per cent of the benefits of relief. A com- 
pany earning £100 in the United States, and hitherto paying £30 
in local taxes, would formerly have been assessed for E and 


in mind. 
* 


Conversion Investment Trust is to amalgamate the four trys: 
companies formed in 1937 to take over the securities of foyr 
unit trusts in the British Empire group. These com. 
panies have a common management, and their amalgamation 
{based on break-up values of their shares) should yield appre. 
ciable economies and promote marketability of the combined 
capital of £2,502,533, on which the directors anticipate a 4} per 
cent dividend. Thus the wheel has come full circle since the 
original British Empire units were first offered, from the unit 
principle applied to separate specialised panels of securities, to 4 
composite investment trust of traditional type. 


* 


United World Pictures Company has been formed jointly by 
the J. Arthur Rank group and International Pictures, Inc., and 
Universal Pictures Company, Inc. It will set up a new world- 
wide film distributing organisation, and will start with a minimum 
of eight British and eight American pictures, using the facilities 
of the Rank and Universal groups if necessary. A new producing 
company, International Pictures, will be formed by the American 
interests in the new project, with a minimum annual production 
programme of eight films. 


* 


The Hudson’s Bay fur auctions, suspended during the war, will 
be resumed in February at Beaver Hall. This should mark an 
important step in the restoration of the London fur trade. 


* 


The long-expected withdrawal of Trading with the Enemy 
controls governing transactions with the Far East was announced 
at the end of last week. All British territories in the Far East 
and the Philippines ceased, as from November 19th, to be treated 
as enemy territories for the purpose of TWE regulations. 
There is thus no TWE restraint upon resumption of trade with 
these areas, but for some time to come there will in most cases 
be formidable physical and financial obstacles. Persons with debts 
still outstandings to residents in the’ territories concerned may 
now arrange to pay. 

* 


On pages 727 and 730 of The Economist of November 17th, it 
was stated that the earned percentage of the ordinary capital of 
the United Steel Companies for 1944-45 was 7.6 per cent. This 
was based on the supposition that it was correct to exclude com- 
pletely the £200,000 EPT refund from the earnings of the yea. 
The company states that, if this sum is excluded from profit, there 
ought to be a deduction of £100,000 from the income tax charge, 
thus raising the net profit from £384,676 to £484,676, and the 
eamed percemtage from 7.6 t 9.5 per cent. If this statement is 
to be read as an assurance that, but for the EPT refund, the tax 
would have been £100,000 less, this is doubtless the correct way 
to treat the matter. But this was not an assumption which could be 
made in the absence of definite information. Here is yet another 
illustration of the need for the greatest possible precisicn im the 
accounts and reports especially on such matters as taxes and 
depreciation. 

* 


The President of the Board of Trade has appointed a com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Sir Clive Baillieu—President of 
the Federation of British Industries—to draw up proposals fot 
establishing a British Institute of Management. The committee 
will thus complete the work initiated last year by the Weir Com- 
mittee on Management, which first broached the idea of a central 
institute. The committee consists mainly of representative indus- 
trialists and business-men, and it might be argued that there 1s 
insufficient representation of industrial management at the lower 
or technical level. Eventually the institute would be self-support- 
ing, but in its initial stages it would need some measure 0 
Government assistance, The creation of some such central insti- 
tution is long overdue—there is too much overlapping and | 
- eee among the various organisations which operate in 
this field. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
ee 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


ANNUAL GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS—INCREASED PROFITS 
DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH’S ADDRESS 


The Annual General Court of Proprietors 
of The Royal Bank of Scotland was held at 
Edinburgh on the 28th ultimo, His Grace the 
Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, P.C., 
G.V.O., Governor of the Bank, presiding. 


His Grace, in the course of his speech, 
said : 

Turning to our balance sheet, the deposits 
and other credit balances at £111,234,014 
show an increase of over £7,000,000 and 
create another record. 


Our notes in circulation have again in- 
creased and now total £9,690,984, but, due no 
doubt to the diminished expenditure on war 
contracts, the imcreasing tendency would 
appear to have slowed down in the last few 
months. Nevertheless, it is felt that the 
public must still have more notes retained in 
their possession than are necessary for cur- 
rent requirements. 


The figures under acceptances and en- 
dorsements and other obligations do not call 
for any special comment. 


On the assets side, it will be observed, our 
customary highly liquid position has been 
fully maintained with cash, balances with the 
Bank of England and other banks, money in 
London at call and short notice, etc., amount- 
ing to £ 29,163,312, and this sum, along with 
our treasury deposit receipts now totalling 
{£16,500,000, an increase in the year of 
4,000,000, represents 37 per cent. of our 
lability for deposits and notes issued. 


British Government securities at 
£48,974,059 are up on the year by over 
£3,700,000, and all of our investments are 
valued at or under market prices ruling on the 
date of our balance. 


The increase of almost £400,000 in bills 
discounted is accounted for by the larger 
holding of Treasury bills, ordinary commer- 
cial bills continuing in short supply. 


Advances on cash credit and current 
accounts at {23,722,801 show a decline of 
some {'1,412,000, which is wholly due to the 
liquidation of temporary overdrafts of an 
exceptional nature connected with war-time 
mance. 


PROFITS 


The net profit for the year at £546,455 is 
£5,837 more than the amount shown a year 
40. This sum is arrived at after providin 
or taxation and charges of management, and, 
think, must be considered satisfactory in 
view of the heavy incidence of these items. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


The directors are pleased to be in a posi- 
Jon to recommend that a dividend for the 
ialf-year on the capital stock at the rate of 17 
per cent. per annum declared ; that 
£30,000 be carried to p maintenance 
reserve account ; that £60,000 be contributed 

the trustees of the staff pension fund and 
that the balance of £95,205 remaining after 

se appropriations be added to the rest, 
which, with this addition, now amounts to 
(4,221,170. 


BUSINESS OF THE BANK 


The business of the bank continues to 
Prosper along the usual sound lines. Like 
Progress has also to be noted in the case of 
Cur associated banks, Glyn, Mills and Com- 
Pany and Williams Deacon’s Bank. The 
three banks, while preserving their own tradi- 
hons and maintaining all the distinctive and 


progressive features which have marked their 
Various activities during two centuries, work 
in closest harmony and, by the diversity of 
their interests, are able to give additional and 
direct service to our customers over a wide 
area. 


PROBLEMS OF THE PEACE 


We welcome the fact that, after a period 
of six years, we meet to-day under peace- 
time conditions. We are humbly thankful 
for the victory which is ours. We rejoice in 
the knowledge that the premature loss of 
human life and the destruction of material 
things that count have now come to an end. 
The last six years, though tragic, will rank 
among the finest of our long history. Our 
achievements kave not come easily: they are 
the reward of much sacrifice and effort. 
Surely then it is the simple duty of all of us 
to ensure that the very best use should be 
made of those opportunities which have been 
purchased at so heavy a price. In war-time 
we had but a single aim and it is in that 
spirit we have to approach and tackle the pro- 
blems of the peace. The happenings of the 
past six years have left us much poorer in 
material things. But the foundations for a 
prosperous Britain are as secure to-day as 
ever they have been. How then must we, 
who are the builders, proceed? 


It is, of course, a very large question— 
full of intricacies affecting other countries as 
well as our own—but, involved as the situa- 
tion undoubtedly is, it may be that certain 
fundamental principles are there which must 
be observed if sound and lasting progress is 
to be attained. 


s 
HARD WORK NEEDED 


In the sphere of international affairs many 
obstacles will have to be removed before the 
ground car he prepared for progressive 
action, but, much as we shall need and be 
grateful for assistance from the outside, the 
ability to restore our stricken fortunes must 
rest largely with ourselves. Six years of 
war, during which our full productive capa- 
city was adding little to the real wealth of 
the community, have disturbed in no mild 
manner the ordered progress of our economic 
ways. Our economic structure has been 
rudely shaken and, during convalescence, we 
must in our own interests be prepared to 
accept such controls as are necessary to make 
workable a system which at present is not 
able to function properly of its own accord. 
But economic controls in themselves possess 
no special virtue: their efficacy lies in help- 
ing those controlled—and only they by their 
own efforts can do it—to re-establish as 
quickly and as orderly as possible a state of 
affairs in which such restrictions will no 
longer be necessary. It would, we must all 
agree, calamitous if the accumulated 
spending power of the past few years were 
permitted free play on markets so short, as 
they are to-day, of consumer goods. The 
remedy lies in increasing the supply of goods 
and this will call for much hard work and 
self-sacrifice on the part of all of us. Clearly, 
there should be directed to our export trade 
all the goods which we can spare, and that 
not in the easy way of sending out anything 
which, for a relatively short, time, the de- 
nuded markets of the world will be ready to 
take, but by establishing a demand based 
competitively on quality and price. To 
ensure lasting success our export trade will 
have to be based on the long view ; there is 
no short cut. 
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BANKING AND INDUSTRY 


It is perhaps fitting that, when speaking 
of the development of the trade and industry 
of the country, I should make reference to 
the part which the banks are able and will- 
ing to play. In the first place, they have, 
during the past year, taken a prominent part 
in the establishment of two Industrial and 
Finance Corporations having for their main 
object the granting of financial assistance to 
companies whose position may not for a time 
display that measure of liquidity which is the 
basis of ordinary banking advances. On top 
of this, the banks are ready to afford to their 
customers, when required, assistance neces- 
sitated by their ordinary trading requirements. 
For ourselves, we are prepared to give all the 
help we can to business enterprise calculated 
to benefit the national interests. In this con- 
nection, we think specially of Scotland, and 
we sincerely hope that the efforts being 
made to develop the land and to establish 
a better distribution in the industrial layout 
of the country, which will make for greater 
stability in employment, will be successful], 


SMALL SAVINGS 


I have already referred to the part which 
the individual is called upon to play in the 
present struggle to restore peace-time pro- 
sperity, and the savings movement for it: 
moral value no less than for its claims on the 
ground of self-interest affords an opportunity 
for individual effort which deserves to be 
stressed. The state is able to regulate spend--. 
Ing power to a considerable extent anc! 
thereby to prevent the disastrous inflatior: 
which would ensue if restrictions were pre- 
maturely removed. But nevertheless, oppor- 
tunities for careless spending still exist and 
there is great virtue in the voluntary effort 
which the Savings Movement fosters. Dis- 
cipline which is voluntarily assumed is of 
higher quality than that which is imposed 
from the outside, and the small savers, by 
saving all they can, help not only their 
country in its present need but, in the long 
run, themselves as well. 


TRIBUTE TO OFFICIALS AND STAFF 


The members of our staff who have been 
serving with His Majesty's Forces are now, 
like many others, in process of demobilisa- 
tion, and grateful for the part they have 
played, we shall welcome them on their 
return. But forty-three of our staff will never 
return. We bow humbly before their sacri- 
fice and share the proud scrrow of their rela- 
tives and friends. A further two are still 
reported as missing, and we feel for those 
who, in growing anxiety, await their safe 
return. To those members of the staff, per- 
manent and temporary alike, who have car- 
ried on the business of the bank under try- 
ing conditions, we express our grateful appre- 
ciation and thanks. We have reason to know 
that they have regarded the accomplishment 
of their tasks as an act of duty and their 
willingness to serve has been made all the 
more outstanding by the cheerful manner 
in which they have given of their best. To 
Mr Thomson, the general manager, the 
assistant general managers and the officials 
at head office, London, Glasgow, Dundee, 
Aberdeen and branches, our thanks are also 
due for their valued and devoted services. 


APPROVAL OF ACCOUNTS—DIVIDEND 


I now beg to propose that the report, con- 
taining a statement of the accounts and 
balance sheet, be approved and that out of 
the profits of the year a dividend at the rate 
of 17 per cent. per annum for the half-year, 
under deduction of tax, be declared in con- 
formity therewith. 


The report was approved and _ the 
governor, deputy-governor, extraordinary 


directors and the retiring ordinary directors 
were re-elected and the auditors were re- 
appointed for the ensuing year. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


= 
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NEW MODDERFONTEIN 
GOLD MINING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South 
Africa) 


PROBABLE CLOSURE OF MINE 
MR G. V. R. RICHDALE’S SPEECH 


Mr G. V. R. Richdale, chairman, pre- 
sided at the annual general meeting of the 
New Modderfontein Gold Mining Company, 
Limited, held, on the 16th ultimo, in 
Johannesburg. 


In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, the chairman said that the total 
profit had been £70,765. The dividend had 
absorbed £35,000, provision for taxation had 
amounted to £5,708; net expenditure on 
capital account had been £2,481, provision 
on account of outstanding lability in respect 
of miners’ phthisis compensation had been 
£37,513, and there had been a transfer to 
the contingency reserve account of £8,100. 


Development undertaken during the year 
had amounted to 22,270 ft., a decrease of 
8,247 ft. compared with the previous year’s 
figur>. Payable ore developed had totalled 
130,500 tons of an average value of 2.9 dwt. 
per ton, which was a decrease of 91,800 
tons compared with the 1944 figure, value 
being 0.1 dwt. lower. 


ORE RESERVES 


The available cre reserve had been re- 
estimated as at June 30, 1945, to be 1,184,000 
tons of an average value of 2.9 dwt. over a 
stoping width of 44.5 in. Compared with the 
previous year’s figure, the available reserve 
had shown a decrease of 1,004,200 tons 
average value, and the stoping width being 
0.1 dwt. and 1.9 in. lower respectively. 

A position had now been reached when 
resources of payable ore in the mine were 
inadequate to keep both reduction plants 
supplied on an economic basis. Further- 
more, progressive extraction of ore on 
several of the reef horizons in the pillar 
beneath the North mill, where the depth of 
mine workings below the surface was com- 
paratively shallow, had increased the poten- 
tial danger of a subsidence of the mill 
fcundations. 


Since the clese of the financial year it 
had been decided, therefore, gradually to 
reduce the tornage of ore sent to the North 
mill so that by the end of 1945 all opera- 
tions at that plant would have ceased. All 
tonnage would then be handled by the South 
plant, which had a capacity of approximately 
90,000 tons a month. It was hoped that 
on that reduced basis there would be better 
opportunity for selective mining, and that it 
would therefore be possible to increase the 
grade of ore sent to the mill. 


At the same time it must be expected 
that there would be a further rise in work- 
ing costs. Every effort was being. made to 
keep expenditure as low as possible, but 
nevertheless the margin of profit was now 
so narrow that any considerable increase in 
working costs would render unpayable the 
bulk of the remaining ore reserves. 


PROFITABLE LIFE OF MINE 


In view of the serious position, the board 
had decided early in 1945 to give notice 
to the Government in the terms of Section 8 
(1) of the Precious and Base Metals Act, 
1908, Amendment Act, 1926, of the pro- 
bable closure of the mine in the near future, 
and shareholders had been advised of the 
situation by means of an announcement 
which had been published in the Press on 
February 6th last. 


Every aspect of the problem constantly 
received the closest attention, but, in view 


of the circune;stances which he had explained, 
shareholders would reslise that the profitable 
life remaining to the mine was in all pro- 
bability brief. 


Since the close of the period under review, 
arrangements had been made to purchase 
from Van Ryn Deep, Ltd. (in voluntary 
liquidation), 1ts portion of the boundary pillar 
in the north-west corner of the company’s 
mining area. Eleven claims were involved 
and it was estimated that they contained 
approximately 23,700 tons of: payable ore on 
the main reef leader. Purchase of that area 
would also facilitate mining of the company’s 
own side of the common boundary pillar, 
while there were possibilities of obtaining a 
considerable tonnage from the N.A.2 leader 
and from the south reef in that area, 


CURRENT YEAR'S OPERATIONS 


Owing to two paid VJ-Day holidays in 
August, operations at the mine during that 
month had resulted in the loss of £11,625. 
In effect, there had been a loss of two days’ 
revenue without any compensating reduction 
in working expenditure. 


During the other three completed months 
of the current financial year, operations had 
resulted in an average monthly working profit 
of £1,432. 

The rate at which taxation had been pay- 
able by the company had remained un- 
changed throughout the period under review. 


On June 9, 1945, the Government had 
announced that the price paid to mines for 
their gold would be increased from 168s. to 
172s 3d. per ounce fine, with effect as from 
January 1, 1945. 


REALISATION CHARGES 


At the same time the Minister of Finance 
had informed the gold-mining industry that 
there would be no extension of the arrange- 
ment made in respect of the year ended 
March 31, 1945, whereby realisation charges 
paid to the Government by the gold-mining 
companies had been utilised in refunding to 
such companies a proportion of their share 
of imtcreases in rative wages introduced as 
from April 1, 1944, in accordance with a 
decision of the Government. 


On September 14, 1945, however, the 
Minister announced that mines would not be 
called upon to pay goid realisation charges 
to the Government as from October 1st last. 
This would result in some benefit accruing 
to the company, but it must be remembered 
that the Government would still take in the 
form of normal taxation a share of any in- 
creased profits which might be made. 


It was with deep regret that he had to 
refer to the death on January 7th last of 
Dr Hans Pirow, who had been director and 
chairman of the company since November, 
1937. He had aiways taken a keen interest 
in its affairs and his help and advice were 
greatly missed. He had also to rt with 
regret the death of Mr S. C. Black and, 
since the close of the period under review, 
that of Mr J. Andrew Cohen. He would 
like to pay high tribute to all the company’s 
employees who had been on active service 
and to extend to them a heartfelt welcome 
on their return home. 


On June 30th last the general manager, 
Mr E. C. J. Meyer, retired after 19 years of 
loyal and efficient service with the com- 
pany. His record was an admirable one and 
the board had a keen sense of appreciation of 
the excellent work which he had performed 
for the company. 


Mr G. H. Duggan had been appointed 
menager of the mine in place of Mr Meyer. 
_ The report of the proceedings at the meet- 
ing would be published in the press and 
copies of it would be obtainable on applica- 
tien to the head office in Johannesburg or 
to the London office. : 


The reports and accounts were adopted. 
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JOHANNESBURG 
CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The annual general meeting of this Com. 
Rony, was held, on the 20th ultimo, in 

ohannesburg. 

Mr G. H. Beatty, who presided, said 
the strong financial position of the on 
had been fully maintained. The book value 
of the assets totalled £11,761,255, while the 
liabilities, made up of provision for taxation 
and sundry creditors, deposit and current 
accounts of associated companies and divi- 
dend No. 53, amounted to £3,111,111, leay- 
ing an excess of assets over liabilities of 
£8,650,144. 


INCREASED NET PROFIT 


The net profit for the year, after making 
provision for taxation, for all ascertained and 
estimated charges and depreciation, and after 
adding £84,000 to provision for contin- 
gencies, amounted to £944,607, an increase 
of £112,638. The amount provided for taxa- 
tion was £189,383 less than last year and 
reflected the benefit of an unusually large 
adjustment in the estimate of the year’s profit 
as computed for tax purposes. The balance 
of £248,038 carried forward from last year 
added to the net profit gave an available 
amount of £1,192,645. Of that sum dividend 
No. 53 of 3s. per share, less United Kingdom 
income-tax, absorbed £592,500, and £300,000 
was transferred to reserve fund, leaving a 
balance of £300,145 to be carried forward, 

_ This was the first peacetime meeting for 
six years, and it might be as well to take 
stock of the position of the gold-mining 
industry on the Rand. A comparison of the 
results of the first six months of the year 
1939 and the first six months of this year was 
a good basis. There was a small increase in 
the tons crushed in the latter period, but the 
gold recovered per ton crushed showed 4 
decline from 4.235 pennyweights to 4.015 
pennyweights per ton milled. Nevertheless, 
working revenue in the latter six months 
increased by over £6,000,000 on account of 
an increase in the gold price of 24s. 3d. per 
ounce fine from 148s. to 172s. 3d. 
working profit, however, fell from 
£17,206,000 to £16,700,000, the causes being 
an increase in working costs from 19s. 44. 
to 23s. 4d. per ton milled, and the decrease 
in recovery of .22 of a pennyweight per ton, 
which resulted in an increase in the cost per 
ounce produced of 25s. to 116s. sd. Divi- 
dends showed a most marked change, caused 
by wartime taxation. 

In the first six months of 1939 they had 
amounted to 6.67s. per ton crushed and a 
total of £9,505,000, compared with 4.175. 
per ton crushed and a total of £6,121,000, 4 
fall (on the figure per ton milled) of 37 per 
cent. 

AGGREGATE OPERATING RESULTS 


The principal features of the aggregate 
results of operations of the gold-mining com- 
panies of the group for the six months ¢ 
June 30, 1945, were:—Tons crus 
5,451,000 ; yield, 896,166 ounces ; yield per 
ye 3.288 pennyweights ; working ~ 

$,975,114; working costs per ton, 21S. ; 
working costs per ounce fine gold produced 
133s. 4d.; and gross profit—including sundry 
revenue—£ 1,806,416. 

Sales of diamonds for the first six months 
of 1945 were at a higher level than in the 
same period of 1944, and so far there w3s 
no falling-off in the demand for gem stones 
in the second half of the year. In fact, there 
was every indication that sales this yea 
would approximate the figure reached in the 
record year 1943. The sales of diamon¢ 
during the last few years had resulted ad 
the stocks of the Diamond Corporation = 
of the producers being very greatly reduce? 

The report was adopted. 
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NOURSE MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South 
Africa) 


INCREASED DEVELOPMENT WORK 
MR W. M. FRAMES’S SPEECH 


Mr W. M. Frames, chairman, presided 
at the annual general meeting of Nourse 
Mines, Limited, on the 16th ultimo in 
Johannesburg. In moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts, the chairman said 
that while there had been an improvement 
in the native labour position compared with 
the previous year, the number employed had 
been far below the mine’s requirements. 

The total profit had been £197,361. Divi- 
dends had amounted to £117,549, provision 
for taxation had accounted for £67,319, and 
provision on account of outstanding liability 
in respect Of miners’ phthisis compensation 
had amounted to £15,613. 

Although the labour supply had been 
much below requirements, the company 
could not, without endangering the future 
of the mine, continue a policy of curtailing 
development. Consequently, as much labour 
as could be spared from stoping operations 
without seriously affecting output had been 
diverted during the year to development and 
to ventilation work in the mine. 


ORE RESERVE POSITION 


Development had amounted to 22,880 ft., 
an increase of 11,257 ft. over the previous 
year’s total. As a result of the increased 
footage, the decline in the ore reserve which 
had unavoidably taken place during recent 
years had been appreciably retarded. 

During the first quarter since the end of 








the financial year 7,506 ft. of development 
had been accomplished, thus making a 
further advance towards a return to normal 
balanced operations. 

With the object of consolidating its mining 
area at the bottom of 3.D section, the com- 
pany had submitted an application to the 
Mining Leases Board for the lease of an 
additional 34 claims on the southern boun- 
dary of the present mining area. Acquisition 
of those claims would extend the mine in 
depth to a further four levels and would 
permit the sinking of No. 3.D incline to 1s 
maximum operational depth. 


DRILLING PROGRAMME 


A drilling programme to explore pyritic 
bands in certain areas of the mine had been 
commenced in October, 1944. Twenty bore- 
holes, representing a total of 2,489 ft. drilled 
had been put down into the footwall of the 
Main Reef Leader; 18 of those had been 
east of No. 2 shaft on Nos. 13, 15 and 17 
levels, the other two being in the central 
shaft area on No. 4 east drive. Of those 20 
holes, five on No. 15 level and one on No. 13 
level east of No. 2 shaft had disclosed pay- 
able values. A limited amount of cross- 
cutting was now in progress to ascertain 
possibilities of ore from that source. 


The ava'lable ore reserve at June 30, 1945, 
had been estimated at 2,311,000 tons, of an 
average value of 4.4 dwts. per ton over an 
estimated stoping width of 46 ins. In com- 
paring the position with the previous year’s 
estimate, the available reserve had shown a 
decrease of 108,700 tons, the average value 
being 0.1 dwt. per ton higher and the average 
width 1 in. less. 

To meet requirements in the eastern sec- 
tion of the mine at No. 3.D incline, it had 
become necessary to make a major change- 
over in the ventilation system. That work 


ee 
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was well in hand, and it was hoped to have 
the system in commission by the end of the 
current year. 


TAXATION POSITION 


The rate at which taxation had been pay- 
able by the company had remained un- 
changed throughout the period under review. 
The whole system of taxation of gold-mining 
companies was, however, being investigated 
by an inter-departmental committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose, and the results of 
its report would be awaited with keen 
interest. 

In June, 1945, the Government had an- 
nounced that the price paid to mines for 
their gold would be increased from 168s. to 
172s. 3d. per ounce fine as from January 1, 
1945. 

At the same time, the Minister of Finance 
had informed the gold-mining industry that 
there would be no extension of the arrange- 
ment made in respect of the year ended 
March 31, 1945, whereby realisation charges 
paid to the Government by gold-mining 
companies had been utilised in refunding to 
such companies a proportion of their share 
of the increase in native wages introduced 
as from April 1, 1944, in accordance with a 
decision of the Government. Accordingly, 
the full cost of such increases had been borne 
by the company from April 1, 1945. 


REALISATION CHARGES 


In September, 1945, however, the Minister 
of Finance had announced that the Govern- 
ment would cease to levy realisation charges 
amounting to 38s. 3d. per £100 on gold 
revenue as from October 1, 1945. Share- 
holders would realise, of course, that any 
net increase in working profits which might 


(Continued on page 812) 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVino buvieiNt 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—Market interest this week has been 
dominated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s decision to close 
the two tap loans in a fortnight’s time and to repay 2} per cent. 
Conversion and 2$ per cent. National War Bonds, 1945-47. These 
operations are discussed in a leading article on page 801. 

The gilt-edged reaction shows that the main effect, as Mr. Dalton 
doubtless intended, has been felt by the “ longer shorts” and the 
“ shorter middles.”” In other words, the bonds immediately available 
for money market purposes have improved by smaller fractions than 
those which will become available in a few years’ time. But the 
“longs” and undated stocks, though they shared in the psychological 
stimulus of the announcement (which was timely in relation to the 
heavy state of this section of the market early in the week) have not 
held their first improvement. There has been a good deal of switching 
into the seven to ten year dates, and some buying of the middles ; 
and the longs ‘appear to have seen the worst of the recent selling for 
reinvestment in the 3 per cent. tap. ; eA 

In the industrial market, a perceptible feeling of indecision has 
prevailed. It was noticeable on Tuesday, for example, that a few 
moderate selling orders of the ‘‘ blue chip” leaders found prices lacking 
iN resistance. The cheap money factor which has supported the equity 
markets through all their recent political and nationalisation troubles 
seems, for the moment, less potent. Possibly this is due to Tevised 
estimates about nationalisation (some consequences of which are 
discussed in a leading article on page 798). The weakness affected 


building issues, though perhaps the market was inclined to over-rate 
the adverse effects of Government competition and costing. 

Activity in the Kaffir market was more specialised this week, and 
Several of the recent favourites showed some irregularity. 


Stock Exchange : 


London 
“ FINANCIAL News” INDICES 
Security Indices 
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New York 
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Nov. oe Nov. 
: - 6 23, 
High ’ ’ ? 
a 1945 1945 1945 
9 
354 Industrials ......... 139 +3 139-3 138 0 
te ES Oe 155-9 (a)} 154-0 150-9 
20 Utilities... s0ad sees 120-9 120-9 120-9 
WORINONS 6 Ake cia 137 -4 137 -4 136 -2 
Av. yield %f........... 3-66 3-66 3-72 
+ 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. (a) Nov. 23. 
STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
Daity INDEX oF 50 Common Stocks 
(1925 = 100) 
1945 Average | Transactions 1945 Avera Transactions 
Nov. 15....... 163-7 2,010,000 Nov. 19...... 164-6 2,020,000 
‘eM tebe 164-9 340,000 Biv aeaed 165 -4 2,180,000 
int aie kes 164-8 1,090,000* o eetied 163-2 1,910,000 


—» 


1945: High, 165-4 (Nov. 20). Low, 129-2 (Jam 23). * Two-hour session. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nomina! Con- New 
December 1, 1945 ee versions Money 
Tae Gemrohokdees GOD. ooo ss i's oe cdi ces ccevacs 92,000 & 116,875 
By Stock Exchange Introduction............... 250,000 pes 1,275,000 
Dy Parmlon 60 DR. cccccccccedsccscsccase 153,027 one 436,121 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 813. 
Including Excluding 
Year (to date) Conversions Conversions 
WOE id Wide Sane v0kss deka Coe reccccespenccccccencccceses 1,835,024,440 1,729,227,163 
SOU 6 ekncbke eee i ccapecobbanses Sno enck 0000p ee éneere 1,413,318,180 1,394,656,730 
Destination Nature of Borrowing * 
Brit. Em Foreign 
—— ; E ex. U Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 
to date 
945....  1,694,149,551 33,934,159 1,146,453 1,639, $53,845 4,746,318 81,144,000 
1944....  1,391,644,815 2,756,981 254,934  1,386,648,480 3,081,414 4,926,836 


* Conversions excluded. t Includes Government issues to November 21, 1945, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


(Continued on page 812) 
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‘Continued from page 811) 


result from those changes would be subject 
to Gover.ment taxation. 

With the victorious termination of hostili- 
ties, many of the company’s employees had 
returned from active service and had resumed 
their occupations on the mine. He extended 
to them a heartfelt welcome and wished 
those who were still away a speedy return. 

He had to refer with regret to the loss 
sustained by the board in January last by the 
death of Mr S. C. Black, who had been 
associated with the company for nearly 50 
years. 

The bozrd had sustained a further severe 
loss through the death of Dr Hans Pirow, 
who had been a director of the company 
since 1035. 

It was not the intention to circulate the 
report of the proceedings at the meeting. 
Copies of the press report could, however, 
be obtained from the company’s Johannes- 
burg and London secretaries. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


ALLIED. BAKERIES, LIMITED 
OUTPUT AND SALES MAINTAINED 


The tenth annual genera] mecting of 
Allied Bakeries, Limited, was held, on the 
28th ins‘ant, in London. 

Mr. S. Hodkinson, who presided, said that 
their trading subsidiaries had maintained 
their output and sales, but the con- 
tinuance of the stringent restrictions on 
their raw materials and deliveries of their 
preducts had made any great progress im- 
possible. In the legal balance sheet, general 
reserve account had been increased by the 
substantial sum of £75,000 to give a total 
of £225,0c0. 

The net income for the year, after pro- 
viding for taxation, deferred repairs, con- 
tingencies, administration and other charges, 
amounted to £212,000 and showed an in- 
crease of some £14,000 over last year. 
Although it was sti]l necesssary to retain a 
substantial proportion of the earnings to 
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meet existing and future commitments |} 
directors had decided, in view of the steady 
growth of profits in recent years, to mak. 
an increase in the amount of the distribution 
made to ordinary shareholders of § per cen; 
making a total of I5 per cent. this ye; 
against 10 per cent. last year. 


The statement of the combined assets and 
liabilities of their subsidiary holding ang 
operating companies showed that total cur. 
rent assets at £2,546,000 exceeded curren: 
liabilities standing at £2,078,000 hy 
£468,000, which compared with an exces; 
of £352,000 last year, or in other words an 
improvement of £116,000 for the year, 


The recent Budget announcement of a cy: 
in the rate of E.P.T. from 100 per cent. to 
60 per cent. as from January 1, 1946, should, 
of course, operate to the considerable benefi: 
of the company, but as that was a matter 
dependent solely on future trading condj- 
tions, he hesitated to attempt to give any 
estimate. 


The report was adopted. 
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extreme pressure upon bond portfolios has been relaxed. It seems 
improbable, however, that fresh purchases of bonds by the discount 
houses have been an important factor in this week’s stringency in the 
short loan market. This must be mainly ascribed to the banks’ monthly 
make-up, to a very large allotment of bills to the market, and to the 
flow—smaller, but still substantial—of funds into the tap loans shortly 
to be withdrawn. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 
PROGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL RECONVERSION 


The following review of current industrial production and the pr0- 


gress of reconversion has been given by the President of the Board 
of Trade. 


Engineering: A total number of 2,259 bulk licences have been issued 
of which 448 were issued in October. They represent a potential pro- 
duction of many million pounds. 

Motor vehicles: The total production is still small, but a great deal 
of preparatory work has been done and by the end of the year pr- 
duction will be stepped up considerably. 

Printing machinery: The total value of production approved by seven 
firms for the last six months was £163,000, but owing to labour diff 
culties, actual deliveries were small, though the export percentage W3 
achieved. For the second six months programme a total of £160,000 
is planned, of which 39 per cent is for export. F 

Textile machinery: Actual deliveries for the first six months, 1.¢. 
end of October, were £624,006, which were considerably below & 
pectations, again owing to labour difficulties. The export percentatt 
reached was only $4 per cent instead of the planned 71 per cent. 

Radio: The radio industry has not yet been fully switched over from 
war to peace production, but licences have been issued for 612,00 
proprietary radio sets for the home market and 435,000 for export. 

Pottery: Twenty-nine firms have been deconcentrated and licensed 
to resume production. A total of 55 building licences have beet 
granted in North Staffordshire, representing £250,000 of work, bu: 
only one of these is for building a new factory. ; 

Carpets: During the three months June-August, production reache¢ 
an annual rate of §.3 million square yards, an increase of 15 


cent over prewar output and of 40 per cent over the previous quarter’ 
output. 


Linoleum: During the three months June-August, production 


The TDR call was again £50 million, against nominal maturities of 
£90 million, but pre-encashments had reduced this to about £78 million, 
so that there was a net release of £28 million compared with only 
£5 million in the previous week. The effect of this, however, was 
offset by the much larger volume of bills that had to be taken up by 
the discount market. The market divided its applications between 
92-day bills dated early in the week and 90-day bills dated for Friday 
and Saturday. It secured a 46 per cent. allotment of the former and 
full allotment of the latter, representing an average, it is understood, 


of around 60 per cent.—which would be equivalent to £90 million 
of bills. 


This factor, combined with the make-up, produced substantial 
pressure on the short loan position, On Tuesday the market had to 
lean on the special buyer to a very large extent; the purchases ex- 
tended to February maturities. There were further special purchases 
on the following day, but only to a moderate amount. By Thursday, 
when the market had no bills to pay for, the position had been relieved, 
as the Bank return shows; bankers’ balances have jumped from 
£217 -9 million to £250-2 million. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates prevailed on November 28th, 1945 :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3° October 26th, 1939) 
days, 41%: 3months, 44% ; 4months, &% ; 6 months, 
4-4) % ; 5 months, pie. Day-to-day money, 3-}%. 
rate, §% {(max.). iscount houses, $°% (max.). 

4 months. 14-14% : 6 months, 14-2)%. 


Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 
~%: See Bills : 2 months, 

Loans, >. Bank deposit 
Fine trade bills’ 3 months, 1-1)°, ; 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England prevailed on 
November 28th. 1945. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange). 


reached an annual rate of 38,430,000 square yards, compat 
Prehearing Bay eg With 'e IXC-War oulpit 9S 96. mumeon equere yards: seal ee - 
(4° ; mail transfers i rancs . 4 E ° mull ‘ oor. 
trench Empire. Francs 199; 200). Syria. Pias- 881-885, Sweden. Kr. (18-140) 16.595, | @% imcrease of 20 per cent on the output of the previous quar 
Norway. 13-95-20 -05k. Melland. Fis. 10-68-70. Dutch West Indies. Viorin (12-11) 7-58-62. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


steady For the week ended November 24, 1945, 


945 
S the 


make otal ordinary revenue was 48,365,000 
ution ainst ordinary expenditure of 4108,127,000 
cent. ~ no issues to sinking funds. Thus, 
Year sinking fund allocations of 


including 
9669, 025 the deficit accrued since April lst 
Sand Ji. /1,818,988,000 against £2,123,291,000 for 
: and as * corresponding period a year ago. 

Cur- 
aren} 


>’ Hl oRDINARY AND SELF-RAISING 



































exc 
4c. [REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
r. oe Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
a Cut (£ thousands) 
nt. to 1: aaa. Seer 
10uld, Revenue | mate, April | April , Week , Week 
enefi: 1945-46) 4 |g, | ended! ended 
Natter { Nov. | Nov. | _. = 
ondi- | 25. | 2h. | 1944 | 1945 
. any | < ros ' 1945 | 
| j 
ORDINARY j | | 
REVENUE | 
, = TG «sha 1350000) 518,499) 557, 258, 13,684! 12, 4 
we tas eee, 80,000 14,863 14,020 610) 550 
oan, etc., Duties; L- Sos 69, re 74,706, 2, 010) 2,960 
ee ster 0 6-49. 9, 15,204 1, 350, 1,850 
weet. BOC... aa 21,880 22.965 "495, "548 
uying} 5 is 328,603 294, 283, 9, 840. 10,216 
F Other Inle and Rev. 1,000, 146 141 16| 10 
44-0 rm serene 
Total Inland Rev. 2065000 962,703 978, 577 28, 005, 27,502 
a 589, 000. 378, 070 68, 224, 10, 387 12, 204 
; i Ounces 541,000 323, nate 344, 100 6, 600 6, 400 
13 Total Customs & ae : bia x ray oe 
Radiat 5. <a0ns 1130000 701,870 712, 324 16, 987 18,604 
wO rate . etre -— 
Notor Duties \... 30,000 5,433 11,468 
Pest Office (Net 
Keceipts)...... = } see 
— Wireless Licences| 4,850, 2,240; 2,310) ... | 
(Crown Lands. . | 1,000) 650 650) we | 40 
Jov. Receipts from Sun- | 
28 dry Loans.....| 11,500; 3,413) 6, 331! soe: h, ae 
Miscell. Receipts. . ee 58,185) 51,723, 1,578, 1,169 
ents [otal Ord, Rev... .|3265000'1734494 1763383 46, 470, 48, 365 
3% —— - 
) 875 | 
3-70 SELF- BALANCING 
1-70 °U. & Brdcasting, 114, 100, 76,650, 75, 400) x 100) 2,400 
125 oeecneeenrememneeere | strc ea ara rn 
1-05 WRN stan «0 cuein Ssrenoo}1enna44 1838783 48, 670! 50, 165 
9 +20 
3-85} was Le a as 
be 
2-0 : _ a nratpeninismenomnen = 
Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ Sees 
; | Reti-. erty 
Expenditure | a Nov. | Nov. hweek | Week 
rn | ay | tg ended jcaded 
| Nov. OV 
pro- pril | April | "95," | 24, 
Zoard | | 944 1945 1944 | 1945 
ae ee 
Orpinary 
ssued EXPENDITURE | | 
| Pro- iat. & Man, off | 
Nat. Debt. .... | 465,000) 269, 884) 289,287) 2,998 2,919 
- deal hyments to N,| 
: ireland... ..... | a1,000| 5, 376| 6,237] 356) 425 
pro- Other Cons, ae 
Services... .. 3,853 4, 506] eat, f 2 
seven LO os... oe 484 kar 279,112, 300,028 3,354 3,347 
diffi- “pply Services. - 5343282'3569343 3272674 104950 104780 
wa3 t ee 
sen Total {p87 ae) sean 3572702 108304 108127 
y 















ae ery el 


Setr- BALANCING | 


0. & Brdcasting| 114,100} 76, 650) 75, 400 2, 100 2,400 


fant an | 


MEd o eng ets '5941382)/ 3925105 3648102 110404, 110527 
Bid ee echt 


A change has been made in the method of showing 


e., 
Ww ei 
ntagt 


- from 1 excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
[2,000 Revenue Such excess is now included as ordinary 
t. *penditure under ‘ Total Supply Services” instead of 
‘ensed “ing shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
7 ‘ition from ordinary Tevenue. 
been 
k, but After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
hed £272,328 to £2,744,975, the other operations 
ac. Hor the week (no longer shown separately) 
5 ne icreased the gross National Debt by 
arter’ H59,649.510 to £24,070 million. 
uctior NET ISSUES ({ thousands) 
pe ‘0. and Tele 100 
a ans 0-0 h-2-Aid 
i Verseas Trade entuatecs de ahake CCRS daaoaRy ¢ > » 60 
160 





FLOATING DEBT 





: HS (£ millions) 
rt — sa 
| + Ways and | | 
ee Means | Trea- 
Advances | sury | Total 
“eat | sits | in 
Ten- | +,, | Publie| of | Py eet 
der P hencond | Eng- | anks 
land | 
_ 1944 | ee een as 
> 1470-0 2305 -5, 513-8 | 27-5 | 1700-5 | 6017-3 
Aug. 25 1690-0) 2285- ‘0; 579-6 | 0-7 2185-5, 6740-8 


Not available 


. 8 1690-01 L A 
, 15 1690-0 
. 22 1690-0 


hate f 2122 -0| 6815 -9 


Not available 
” ” | 
- i 
| 2088 -0| 6730-6 
Net available i 
” ” } 


” ” ' 


” 


Nov. 3 1730-0 
» 10 1750-0 
"37 1770-0) 


| 

| 
27 \1710-0| 2329 ‘ 603-1] 
24 1790-0) cif 


TREASURY BILLS 


(4 millions) 


| Per 
Amount | Average Cent. 
Date of |. oe Rate Allotted 
Tender , { | | of Allot- at 
| Applied ment Min. 
| Offered) “RP fee’ Allotted aa 
eo 
1944 | } | s. a4 
Nov 24/ 110-0! 217-5 110-0; 20 1-83 | 30 
1945 | | j | 
Aug 24! 130-0 | 224-5 | 130-0 20 0-58 41 
» 31} 130-0) 238-1} 1300; 20 2:32 | 33 
Sept. 7 | 130-0 | 253-1 | 130-0 20 2-02 | 26 
», 14! 1300) 236-3 | 1300; 2 263 |} 37 
: 21 ' 130-0 | 2235-4} 130-0 1911-48 | 46 
» 28/1 130-0 | 251-4; 130-0 20 0-04 31 
Oct 5 | 130-0 | 244-7! 130-0! 20 O-11 | 33 
» 12) 130-0, 246-0, 130-0, 20 0-12 32 
" 99! 150-0 235-2/ 150-0/ 10 1-60 | 52 
» 26, 150-0 215-4; 1500 | 10 1-95 61 
Nov. 2/ 150-0 223-5; 150-0! 10 1-67 55 
* 9 | 150-0 | 233-3 | 150°0| 10 1-42 | 50 
» 16; 2150-0 | 233-5; 1500; 10 1-52 51 
23 | 150-0 , 218-1 | 150° 0 10 1°53 46 


On November 23 applications at £99 17s. 5d. for bills 
to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of 
the following week were accepted as to about 46 per 
cent. of the amount applied for, and applications at higher 

rices were accepted in full. Applications at £99 17s. 6d. 
& bills to be paid for on Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
were accepted in full. £140 million of Treasury Bills 
are being offered for November 30. For the week ended 
December 1 the banks will be asked for Treasury depostts 
to the maximum amount of £50 million. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 21% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


(£ thousands) 
Rete r re _—-—-——— 
‘“ 3% 3% i 
Week | | 3% | 3% | ane 
| N.S.C. Defence Savings 

ended | Boads | Bends \War Bonds 
+; — ee Site 
Sept. 18 | 4,224 { 3,565 | 34,865 | 61,231 

» 25 | 4,497 7.391 | 28,164 30,174 
Oct. 2 4,281 7,011 | 19,264 | 17,863 

ae 5,631 8,456 | 30,055 22,554 

. 6,026 10,395 | 23,011 23,132 

”" 23 | 6,474 9,490 23,957 | 24.873 
oe | 6,466 10,085 | 36,718 | 22,970 
Nov. 6 | 5,233 8,567 | 47,812 24,335 

> 5,264 7,712 40,579 18,838 

» 20 | 4737 | 7,215 47,791 10 162 
a we lente (cp SARE 6,343 
Totals pap ey on 

to date 1,483,976" — 921,756* 2,505 303+§/3,366,116t§ 
~~“ 313 weeks. +256 weeks.  t 244 weeks. 


§ Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Nov. 27th amounted to a total value of £72,449,961. 
Up to Oct. 27 principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of {273,620,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying price tor gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per fine ounce 
have been 44d. for cash and for two months. The New 
York market price of silver remained at 70§ cents 
ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :— 





Gold Silver 
per per 
Fine Tolas 100 Fine Toles 

1945 Rs. a Rs. a 
Nov. 22..... dnanickte-nte 81 4 132. 8 
4 eeriket onedes 8 9 ne 

i. Metaeaatasnes 82 «68 132 10 
of beh cceech twats éton 82 14 132 #11 

se ES +h 50 he aeeene 82 14 132 «6 


i <-Allnenitcneyetbensans 84 2 133 10 
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NOVEMBER 28, 1945 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt. 11 015,100 
Tn Circln. 1327,619,044 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg _De- Securities . — 333, 878 
curl. 22,628,789 | Other Secs. . 641,881 
Silver Coin ... 9, 44 
Amt. of Fid. ‘ 
ee eee 1350,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. 
oz. fine). .... 247,833 
1350,247,833 1350, 247,833 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Ae ag Capital 14,553,000] Govt. Secs.... 277,214,838 
héceedue o 3,227,122 | Other Secs. : 
Pablic Deps.*. 10,450,550] Discounts and 
—_—_— Advances... 11,348,857 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 24,401,993 
Bankers..... 250,195,222 —_—— 
Other Accts... 57,651,667 35,750,850 
——-— | Notes........ 22,628,789 
307,846,889 | Gold & Silver 
a 483,084 
336,077,561 336,077,561 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


| 1944 1945 
| Nov. | Nov. | Nov. } Nov. 
| 39 | 4 | a | 2 


| 
' 





Issue Dept. : 


Notes mm circulation ..... 11189 -5 1326 -4.1524 -6'1327 -6 
Notes in banking depart- } 

NR Si scale 0 bai 10-7; 23-8} 25-7; 22-6 
Government debt and | 

securities® .......0s0. pas 2.1349 -4,1349 -3.1349-3 
Other securities......... 0-8 O06 O-7; O46 
Stick vag wie danewe 0:2} 0-2) 0-2) 


Valued at s. per fine oz. 
Banking balan 





0-2 
168/-, 172/38, 172/3, 172/3 


' ' ' 





Public . aeseseeenrecacese | 11-6 6-5 23-1; 10-4 
Bae 5. csi eee te 207 -0' 225-4 217-9) 250-2 
CR cha iennthown “nko 55 3 57-7 56-1; 57:7 
FOR iecdede cts eves | 273-9| 289-6! 297-1) 318-3 
Securities : i t j 
Government............ | 248 -4, 259-3, 263-0; 277-2 
Discounts, etc........... } SI} 10-3) 12-0} 21:3 
bse Pitlinksaesige on «ide 25-1} 13-5) 13-8) 24-4 
apie dover» 2505 - | 278 6; 286-2, 288-8 312-9 
Banking Ce eee 13-0 24-3, 26-2, 23-1 
% a et 
“ Proportion ”..........6+ 4-7 8-3, 8-8 7:2 


* Government debt is say 015, 100; capital a4, 553, 000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1, 300 wiillion to £1,350 
million on July 3, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£ thousands 


—_——— ime — aes - 


Week Aggregate 
Ended a from Jan. 1 to 
| 

Nov. j Nov. | Nov. Nov. 

|. | 25, | 24, 

| 1944 | 1945 1944 | 1945 

Working days :— ars | 278 | 277 
Birmingham. ...... 1,593 | 1,849 81,269 82,608 
Bradford..........| 1506 | 2,045 | 84,036 | 89,207 
Bristol....... trees} 618 | 694 | 30,815 | 32,378 
RT ones mend 494 913 | 27,453 34,967 
LOGON. cis svsseves 791 | 938 | 53,594 | 57.147 
Leicester.........+ 797 | 893 37,740 | 40,981 
Liverpool . . Lange 5,199 | 5,642 | 240,445 | 256,555 
Manchester........ | 2,730 | 3,284 | 154/380 | 165,642 
Newcastle......... 1,788 | 2.287 | 80,387 | 85,046 
Nottingham....... | 370 ans | , 18,983 | 21,391 
Sheffield..........) 580 802 | 42,724 42,840 
Southampton...... | 199! 255! 7,480 | 9.037 

ih en ees a ee i, 

A ee | 16,665 20,092 | 859,306 | 918,299 
Deities 225.7. | 7,607 8,873 | 358,069 | 391,589 


ee — 


a 


wer 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 











12 U.s.F.R. Banks Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
Resources 23, 8, 15, 23, 
Gold certifs. on hand and due} 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
from Treasury ........... 17,963 17,113 17,112) 17,111 
Total veserves ...saveces<s- 18,768 17,873, 17,873 17,871 
Total cash reserves......... 240, 231, 232) 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ...... 18,411 23,076) 23,448) 23,3435 


Total loans and secs. ....... 
Total resources ......-..+.. 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in cirm. ......... 


18,891 23,587 24,045] 23,975 
39,764 43,631) 44,679 44,343 


21,255 24,296) 24,335 24,363 


eeeeeen 


Excess mr. bank res. ....... 1,100 9990 1,250 1,210 
Mr. bank res. dep. -......-- 14,719) 15,737) 15,994) 15,937 
Govt. deposits............. 251 261 579, 410 
Total deposits ...........-- 16,537) 17,309, 17,887 17,706 
Total liabilities ............ 39,764 43,631 44,679 44,343 
Reserve CRUD... 2.5 coscnced 49 -7% 43 -0%/42 -3% 42 -5% 
BaNK AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock. ....... 20,693, 20,039) 20,034, 20,052 
Treasury & bank currency...| 4,117) 4,285) 4,284) 4,297 
LIABILITIES } 
Money in circulation........ 24,881 28,137) 28,178) 28,198 


Treasury cash and dep. ..... 2,590, 2,529 —_ 2,682 
| 





BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 





Oct. Oct. Oct. Nov. 


18, 25, 31, 6, 
ASSETS 1945 1945 1945 1945 
URE ci ces oseetamsannd 65,152) 65,152) 65,152) 65,152 
Private discounts and 
OGeGNGN «..8chcisei 37,440) 33,135) 39,401) 43,343 
Advances to State: 
Sie kcacc eeu 490,506) 490,616) 480,506} 490,506 
(a) In occupation costs .| 426,000) 426,000) 426,000) 426,000 
(b) Treasury advances..} Nil Nil Nil Nil 


(c) Fixed advances .... 


64,506 64,616) 54,506) 64,506 
LIABILITIES 


i el 515,040! 517,773, 528,945) 534.796 
Deposit total.......... 85,313! 82,620) 76,399) 71,210 
(a) Government aces. ..| 37,393) 31,3 30,793, 25,438 
Other accounts ........ 47,920) 51,291 46,008) 45,772 


CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
Million £’s 








Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
18, 3, 10, 17, 

ASSETS 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
ON i ich ee de ies asa 265 2-65 2-65 2-65 
British Govt. secs. ......... 27-09 31-93, 32-93, 33 -64 
Sterling balances. .......... 1-80, 1-24 1-06 1-00 

LIABILITIES | 

Notes in circulation ........ 31-78, 36-60, 37-09: 37-44 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million Swiss Frs. 








Nov. | Oct. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 

30, | 23, 31, a 15, 

ASSETS 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
SOON xc adios ds wc 4502 -3.4770 -8 4805 -9 4805 -3 4802 -6 
Foreign exchange....} 94-2, 107-6 110-9, 107-4 119-5 
Discounts .......... 62-8) 235 9) 276 -9} 269-9 282-9 
Advances........2¢: 28-0) 164 16-9 16 9) 17-2 


Securities........... 64°2) 63-7) 63-6, 63-7; 63-7 
LIABILITIES | 

Notes in circulation . .|3337 «13597 -3 3703 -6 3668 -8,3636 -7 

Other sight liabs..... 1186 -1/1323 ~ oy Re ‘8.1375 °T 

Biieta coe ERE eo sii oo Beis oR adiiende 


BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. $’s 





Nov. Oct. t. Oct. 
1, 17, 24, 3i, 
ASSETS 1944 1945 1945 1945 
Reserve : Goldt ....... cake seh is si 
Other ....... 67 72) 176 63, 178-28 176 -08 
Gocabtiad . .o6 Sic css ase 1501 -95/1674 -10/ 1684 -25,1709 -94 
LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ....... 1014 -67 1124 43,1129 -92}1136 -62 
Deposits : Com. Govt...| 65°25, 40-47) 48-14 51-01 
Chartered banks ....... | 440-65 443-35 452-64 474-18 


~, Gold and ‘foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
Exchange Control Board against securities 


BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million Belgian Frs. 


Oct. 








Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 

25, | 30, | 7, | 15, 

Assets 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
OE csinangrsndesetthags 30,604 30,603) 31,166! 31,166 
Foreign exchange .......... 5,305, 5,478) 4,983, 5,180 


Private loans and discounts. . 455 512 491 509 

Baad 0 State (oc... s 25-008 46. 342 47,017) 47,502) 46,922 
LIABILITIES 

SMES. un svc Bee kde Ty 65,924) 66, 449) 67. 66 874 


(a) Govt. accounts ....... 


6 § 2 
(6) Private accounts...... 4,06 4,503; 4,375) 4,554 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 








Million £’s 
Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct.” 
20, 5, 12, 19, 
ASSETS 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
Gold coin and bullion ...... 96 -60 113 -69 114 -64.115-79 
Bills discounted ........... 19-04, 28-74, 29-45, 29-45 
Invest. and other assets..... 82 -80)103 -95, 104 -68 106 -23 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ........ 53-45) 64-40; 62-76; 62 -03 
Deposits : Government ..... | 4-72, 4-64 5-46 8-04 
Bankers’ ........ |143 -31/169 -54 172 -57,173 -16 
eS eee ee |. 6°92 5-95 5-77, 6-78 
Réserve ratio.............. |46 -4%, 46 -4°% 46 -4% 46 -4% 
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AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK—CENTRAL BANKING 
BUSINESS 


Million £A’s 


Australian coin ...... 


ASSETS 4 

Gold & balances abroad | 164-70) 172-78) 170-23) \7 
7 2-87; = 2-88) 

Govt. & other securities | 418-77) 415 “39 407-18) 407 45 


Trading banks deposits 
(a) Special accounts 
(6) Other accounts. 

Other liabilities...... 


Oct. Oct. Nov, 


5 


22, 29 Nov. 
1945 | 1945 | 1945 


5 
.| 28 n 


2H 


- | 161) 11-80) 11-94) ng 


. | 188-46] 188-71) 189-46) 169. 
225-88) 227-88! 227 -88| 207. 


: 29-68) 27-09) 24-36 24.4 
. | 142° 4-25) 139 -4]/ Wwe 


—_—— 


CENTRAL 


BANK OF TURKEY 


Million Turkish pounds 


UU eee eee 





Nov. | Sept. | Sept. Sept. 
4, 15, | 2 | 29, i“ 
ASSETS 1944 | 1945 | 1945 1945 | 945 
eee 276 4 292-1, 292-1 351-8 3534 
Clearing & otherexch.) 55-0 57-4, 57°4 54-1 55-7 
Treasury bonds ..... 128-0) 125-6 125-4 125-4 195.4 
—— bills..... i: = 539-7 547-0 5424 
ORINE. F .  ccccscs . 8B 44-6 44-3 4. 
pen oe ik wnetau 258 4 256-4 262-9) 257-1 34 
IABILITIES i | 
Notes in circulation. .| 969-7, 930 2) 927-1 929-5 933.49 
Deposits............ a 189-7) 194-4 191-9 1955 
Clearing & other exch.| 28 " wn 35 °8 





RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 


ASSETS 
Gold coin & bullion. . 
Rupee coin ......... 
Balances abroad. .... 
Sterling securities . 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs. . . 
Investments ........ 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation. . 
Deposits : Govt. .... 
SES Lo S's cat cease 


Nov. | Oct, | Nov. 





oO Nov. | Nov. 
17, | 26, 219 | % 
1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 195 


4 

444) 444, 444 «444 ow 
126; 185) 183 171 18 
3,321) 5,330) 5,405 5,366 5.445 
8,663; 10,493 10,593 10,693 10,6% 
578| 578) 578 578 578 
117) 217,201) 201; 18 


| 
9,731) 11,561 11,679 11,800 11,791 


2,269) 4,309 4,461 4,398 4,530 
973) 1,109 990 959 917 


92 -8%/93 5% 93 6% 93°79 93-7", 


Revised figures. 





(Continued from page 812) 


Hollow-ware: Production for the quarter ended September was iust 
over {2 million in value, representing an increase of 25 per cent 


over the previous quarter. Aluminium production is rising steadily. 


“The Economist ” Sensitive Price Index.—There was no change in 


index 168.6. 


Domestic furniture: A Utility production of 882,000 units in the 
early part of the year had risen to 1,490,000 units at the end of 


September. The labour force has doubled since January. 
September, 44 additional firms were designated to make utility furni- 
ture, and capacity is now greater than the material available. 


During Furst Day of 
Montb 


Cotton Spinning: ‘Lhere has been a rise in the number of workers 


in the industry and also in the number of those at work, though 
absenteeism continues to be high. Weekly output has risen from 
13,370,000 lbs. in January to 14,310,000 lbs. in the second week in 
October ; the numbers employed from 78,290 to 81,180, and the 


Weights . 





see eee ewww nee 


1943 


numbers actually at work from 67,590 to 72,870 during the same | 1944 " " [.'))) 


period. 


Wool:There has been a slight decline in wool production from a nigh ahah vee 


the weckly production of 4,313,000 linear yards in the first quarter | Nov. ,, ..... 
of the year to 4,231,000 in September, owing to wastage of skilled 
labour from the industry. The proportions for Government purposes, | Oct. 
home civilian use and exports are 27.3 per cent, 59.4 per cent and | Nov. 
13.3 per cent respectively. It is proposed to deconcenmtrate wool dyeing 


and finishing firms as from March Ist. 


Sept. 1966 .ccccccccccss 


Rayon: Output in September was 6,020,000 Ibs. compared with 


10 million Ibs. monthly before the war. In the last quarter of this 


year, 67 per cent of production will be for the home market, 30 per 


cent for export and 3 per cent for Government use. Over 2 million 
yards of Government cloth will be available for corset manufacture. 
Footwear: September production at an annual rate of 97,250,000 
pairs of boots and shoes shows a slight decline due to labour e. 
The number of workers, however, increased from 66,900 in st 
, uction is now utility. The 
tion of children’s and infants’ footwear is now 30 per cent 
greater than before the war, but that of adults’ footwear is 20 per 


to 69,700 in September. Practically all prod 
produc 


cent below. One per cent of boot and shoe 


' Stockings: Taking 1943 as 100, the production of stockings in 
ar ae was 96, compared with 92 in 1944, 90 in January- 
ebruary and 94 in May-June of this year. It is hoped that a supply 
of nylon stockings will be available in the spring. 


is for export. 





(July. 1914= 100) 











the index (1935 = 100) during the week ended November 27th. The 
crops component was 141.7, raw materials 200.6, and the complete 


COST OF LIVING INDEX 


aeeene 











Fuel and| Other All 

Food Rent Clothing Light Items | Items 
| 

% (Le 
oe 

138 182 

166 228 

160 240 

166 244 

168 256 

169 263 

168 263 

168 264 

169 276 

169 276 

169 oo 





Dource : Ministry o! Labour Gazette. 


“THE ECONOMIST ” INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(1927 = 100) 





* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 
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‘s ON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 
im # OND 
iG T Leta. es | Sliven | ao) a. |... tt 
ces Ee Now Nov. Yivia* | Yield* | Jan, 1 to Nov. 21) oes, Name of Security , 
ier 28 Name ot Security i Es, 21, | 28 | Nov. 28 Nov. 28 1 eee 194 
"1945 ae | 1945 | 1945 1945 | 194 “High (a) a) (6) (c)_ cone aea—aaee 3. 
| Low — Latin aes ol) = | 2. Babanck & Wileot Ontorl. eo | oy [44 3 
p 7 ish Funds* | » do. et | ilco | - 
cM ay cxctiten |e |amyl my fea G ea leo dal te Sit PAA: 
tae COD AO PR ras oF haan: 2: | 1104 )1 5 7} | ae 6 | Brown (John) Ord. 10/-... .| / 
2 mt 81} Consols 4% (after 1957)..// E | 110 ae 7 6/2 910) 30/- | 25/- ee) eee rd Ord. Stk. 5/-|| 10/9 | 10/6 1415 3 
1945 i 1098 Convene aa’ % 1944-49. | L 1004 | oo lous 7 29 0) 11/9 | 8/62 || 6 b\ ae Stk. £1 ..|| 23/9 | 23/- 1619 9g 
5) TL oF Conversion 3% 1948-53..|| E | 101 Pieiim@als.s lnporme | aoe | 8S] wb altom elOmah di. || we | ne 13% 
5 sof MMMEEE Jost Conv. 34% (after 1961) .°} L | 105f' | 105 }017 11/115 0 | 100/7) | 82/6 | 5 a! A ee eee ee | ee 8 3 
8 407mg 1058 Exchequer Bds, 19% ll E See Bees 6/213 6] 29/3 | 23/- || 8 | 4 a liGuest Keen & Ord, Stk. fi), 41/9 | 40/6 | 5 8 
4] La | (9 Funding 24% L 384 o d 1 810 213 5 | 43/3 | 34/6 || 7 6) 4 @|Guest wy 4 Stk. 10/- . I 31/9 | 31/3 |7 4 
| Tl Punding 24%, 1 1982-87... L | 100}xd 100#x - | 28/- | 15 6| 7}@|Hadfields Or 22/- | 21/9 |6 8 6 
‘| 101 {112 2/219 3 | 34/ | 7 ¢\Harland & W. Ord. Stk. £1.) ay 
WOMB TO} | Funding 3° 1959-69... ||| 1 | 10x 15 3/239 2) 22/15 | 15/4 6 ¢ ; Powell Dufirva Ord. Stk. xs 23/6 | 22/6xd\7 2 0 
i ot Funding 4% 1960-90. | jE | 12g 115 | | 19/9 || 5)6| 2} Powell Duffryn 48/6 | 47/- |219 $f 
We 1 710/236 21 | 24/2) | b ley Coal Ord. Stk. / / 
e) 22h | Tot Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58... / E ot oe (018 3/117 6) 54/6 | 41/3 tape) Th) & Staveley d Lloyds De i 57/6 | 57/6 |4 6 9 
6) 24-4 1014 War Bonds 24% 1945-47.)| L 100% , 100% 1120.2 710 58/6 | 46/6 | 12} ¢ Mle Stewarts an ‘A’ Ord. af 30/- | 29/- |517 3 
1) 40g; 9948 | War onde 215° 1946.48 || L 1004 | 100% | | | 30/6 | 24/3 || Bbc! ¢ | Summers (J.) 53/9 | 57/6 |4 3 6 
}1 3 3)2 7 2) 30/6 | 24, Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk. £ i3 | 
| a, 100 Bonds 24% 1949-51. L | 101, | 101% 9 71) 58/9 | 41/9 7 bi. Ui/7e |) li/- | 711 6 
——— By); «1003s, War 6? -53.|| L 100 | 1003 |1 6 2/2 / /3 || 12hc\ 124 ¢ Thomas and Bald. Ord. / : 13 4 
mt | War Bonds 24% 1951 “tH | 7 3};210 8 | 13/63 | 10/3 1 x 1 Ord. ly 9 xe 24/6 24/- 6 
PB hemmcae ieee) bw a EG She ga Be | be a Natives) Joe | [88 § 
: | War “39-1 | ' 1018 1111 8/219 io | extiles ‘e 
EY ; 1004 Savings Bds. 2 ah . 1008 1004 (112 6) 219 10) | wacl Nic \Bteachers haan Ord. Stk. al 14/- ee = ‘ 
i | Seve Be. 2 1965-75, L | 100% 100% |112 9 3 02 15/44 | ae i 4-9-0 eee aeons tk él) *; | 7 7 : 
Savings Bds. 3% | : rec Pse43 a | | itish Celanese Ord. 10/-. . || | 
Toy Ra stone eos | | 12h | 102A 1 $10 226 10 | 34/6" | 48/ay || $5] She Coats, J&P Ord, Stk, f1.| mat aa ite 
War Loan 3% ba | 431 910/3 0 | b ids Ord. Stk. {1.. a Lees 
| On “ = War Loan 3)% aft. 1952 | E Aa “ar liu ais =| ae tear | 24° | bbe ‘English s. Cotton Ord. a s/6 | 31/6 | 215 4 
; | 5 94 Loc PANS Qo. 1+ scenes j = , ‘Undated i } Fj Cotton Spns. Ord “i 7 } f 
‘ i in minptin. a eee: aemine hse eae yt | ay Soul a | ; b Hoyle (Jos oshua) Ord Stic HI 38/6 "| 38/6 318 0 
a fter wing tor ae ar y i} ' L tton i f 
4 1354 et eS “Price, | Price, | Yield. | 38/9 | 30/- } 20 7 1 : ‘Patons & Baldwins Ord. {1.|| 89/44 | 86/1 | 319 3 
0 54 Prices, Now. 27 ; Nov | Nov | Nov. || 91/103) 80/- || | Electrical Manufactg. | ~ 138 9 
; a4 1944 Jam. Ito ws Name of Security tae 1. ae | 10 ¢| 10 ¢ Assoc. Elect. Ord. Stk. £1. 59/- | ay 
laa | _ 198s -| 1945 1945 | 1945 || 61/- | |... |B Ins. & Calenders Ord. i 47/6 | ws 3ii 9 
265.9 ich | Low High | Low | toi “ me if s. d, || 48/- | 40/3 a ae 6 \Crompton Park. ‘A’ Stk. 5 52/6 3 i 
ied | “7 Col. Goves | | 27/- || ‘Tya| 15 6 \Cromp | 51/- | 56/6 |310 6 
“5 9334 Se soca isesae..|| 10a | wa | 8.5 ioe. (2 2 ee Be ‘English Electric Ord. Stk. £1) ns | oe lan 
9 195-5 101, Australia 43 =: | 105 | 10:13 29 58/3 | 49/ Im%c| 1tbe ¢ |General Electric Ord. Stk. et} 97/ / 
7 99} 105 103 ‘New Zealand’3}% 1962-45, 108 | 103 '|3 2 9 (200/6 ~~ | Gas and Electricity ' 3/- 1420 
. 103 995 |New Zealand 31% lta 4 | 219 6) \ ee ee oe — of London Stk. £1.. | oy- ses |ate 6 
, ua | 8, 108 |South Africa 34% 1954-59...) 1064 | 1065 | 2 14 10 | a. | 25). 23a | b | rma ap ae tn ona” i aa. 22/- | 410 
OT} | oat Gas Light & Coke 4 4 
H | 105g || 107 | Corporation ee. | 100 | 100 216 © || 24/14 | 20/- i : A “Le North-East Electric Stk. £1. | 33/- | er 2 is ‘ 
4 98; 100} | 99% | Birmingham 23 ar 100} | 100, | 219 || 1/3 | 8/6 | Ma) 400 [North-Hast Blecerte Stk. £1.|/ 38/- | 35/ 
99} 101; | 100 | Bristol 3% 1958-63........ } 100} 101 /218 7) 41/9 33/ \\ | Motor and Aircraft i , 35/- 217 
Vi 102 { ‘99 |Glasgow 3% ed el we is ie | | 29/9 | 10 ¢| 20 © lAustin “A’ Ord, Stk of--o aS | ee REP f 
Wj S| 98 | 888 LCC. 3% P30," j95a-64.....)) 1009 | 101 | 217 6 | 40/- | Saou! tac| bc|BS-A, Ord Stk fl, A a 
7 we §=99=—:1014_-| 100 Liverpool 3 o% 62....; 105 105 | 3 0 0 | 30/- | 23/104 6 b| 4 a Bristol Aeroplane Stk. 10/-.|) 14/9 | 35/9 | 511 9 
Now. HMB 104 | 1064 | 105 Foreign Peorenmeants || | | | sagan | ays | oes] we] aos De Hovitend Ord Sth.61-.)) 26 | 399 135 3 
“16 ||, Fore: 955 | 31511 43/ | 6 ¢ Ford Motor On “Ht Joa; 16/ 
a Pe 1 & “Austria 4)% Gud, a1954-59."| 76 | is P43 Sy | i6/ | ats 15 i iHawher Siddeley Ord. 6/--.|| 16/104) 16/3 | 3.34 e 
4 DST Brazil 4°, 1889 A. Int. 1 % 4m | 425 90/6 | 78/9 || ba) cee Aan | 44/- | 43/9 | 2 0 
Se et ae de i} 5% 1914 A. Int. el | Set a san || 4i/- | 38/0 || 110 6] $785 |Morcis Motes 5/— Stk. {1...|| 02/6 | 101/3 | 319 0 
SS IScsMat | tn || aot | ah \cuben cases lor lel os att | * et liaiavé |100/% || 20 + 
2 | 21} Chile 6% ( 61 | Nil © (112/6 (100, Shippin " 0 0 
- en si “ 76$ 474 Chinese 5% sues Te Hy | os ;3 4 6] P 1/4 || 2a 5 6) Cunard Ord. Stk. {1....... } oe ~ : 17 0 
1 18% §689) 96} 204 Peres A.2i% 54 | 54 | 4 27 ~ 104 ml 3a| 6 b\ElderD. Lines Hidgs. Ord. i) 28/76 | 2973 |4 3 8 
| 4) 584 5 a ed Bonds. . 7 | 75) | 5 rs 3/9 6 a| 6 c \Furness, Withy 47/3 | 50/6 419 
15 77 | 65} | Spanish 4% Seal 412 1 | 29/75 | 23/9 | | 8 6) P.&O. Def. Stk. f1........!| ’ wae 
gp gt 8 he Behe ee $n) oS umbasial 3. | Bs ($8 3 
"53 ; | Price a Cast , 
8 S Prices. . Last two : ; || Nov Nov | Nov 25/Th 22/3 i 5 ¢ 5 ¢ qontnn Nemes Rubber \ 22/6 23/- Nil 
9 - #. | to Nov 2 Dividends Name ot Security 20, | 27. i 27 | i 2 | Nil ¢ Anglo-Dutch of Java él. = s || / 45, 6 7 9 
ee ee 1945 | 1945 1945 | 26/105, 19/9 | 4 7} Joka (Assam) Tea £1. .-| 45/6 | on Ni 
— Mich | Low ha (a) (b) (ce) siege "Rail _ Ree nee ae : oR 4 4 Ss. d. | 46/9 | 39/6 eels Asiatic Rbr. 2/-. | oe - | an Nil 
a oe ta SoC Stk. Pt..| 42 40} | Nil ae | ava? || Nae| Nilc|Rupber Pluss Trest at... a i a ie 
Nile} Nilc/BA Gt Stho Ord. Stk.....) Digan alee | ee | Nive] Nilo [United Sua Betong €2. 22°12 1s 
Nil ¢ | ¢ |'B.A. Gt. Stha Ord. | 53a | 53 | | 106/3 | 315 3 
S De aac | 108/9 | 106 
2 ¢| 3 ¢€ San Paulo Ord. St $205 |6 19. lo-Iranian Ord. Stk. £1. |) 0 9 
sa 2S Great Western Ord. siz...) "se | “got 83 4 '31/5 | 266 | 17 5| 12pa. ‘eran oa SO | som | so. |3 2 8 
a N is | 106 | / ah Oil 16 | 84, 0 
21>) 2a GW. Sie Cons Prot. Stic.) 107 | 106, |3 2 1 | asp | t/a |) 0 2 Shell Transport Ord. Ste U1 Pw i wisest 
2 oe. FA a 8 a dad Leaseholds {1.... .| 
25| ote cms et antes. | 38 o% | 629 ai =f | 84/44 | 106 oT a ’ iceneoeee | anya | a0 r 16 3 
° 4 62 | l i b | Brit. Picture 5/- ; 
go lte {London Teanepor port °C Sti) oh 23 | 8 13 | 2 “ | + Ag ae 124 0 | . | Assoc. oth ow le | 4 §2/6 ; n ° 
2¢ . % Pref. Ord. Stk. 74 734 - | to cl 2 a ‘Barker (John) Ord. £1 .....| 56/3 | 56/9 |217 3 
9) Be [Southern 9° Discount | 7 6 + ef 30 c| 32$¢ Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/-.. /- | 3976 |@ll 6 
40/- 39/6 
liAtesanders £2 £2, £1 pd....... Be ER OR 46/9 | 98 | 47,5) , 2, 2 | British Aluminium Stk. £1. . i| 121/3 | 120/- | 116 6f 
“Sh | ihe ‘Bank of Australasia (5... || | 6f oa’ 13. 6 4) st taal 111/10)) 1108 ¢} 1108 ¢ | Brit.~Amer. Tobaceo Stk. Ail 6/6 | 85 | 315 0 
tock ....| 394 5 | 90/6 | 73/9 | 8 b| 8 @\British xygen | 107 | 103 | 317 
6a 6 _ Bank of England ~~ | £54 £58 |} 210 Sh 90/6 | 73/9 | 4 ¢ Cable & Wir. Hdg. ee ; | 160/- | 315 0 
6 e¢ : ¢ | Bank of Montreal $10...... “| 23) (4 1 8h 112 | 8 | 4c ‘a’ Ord. {1....... | 157/6 | 160/- | 
gs] $s baka Su abe | Be | 8 |S a Bathe wey, | ats) the Corer Goma! we | sve |3 8 8 
4 b| a. B’£ -| 74/6 15/- i 8 8 c| Dunlop Rubber | 34/- 1270 
76 Tai Barclays Bank ‘ ‘A’ c1.! i 64/6 | 63/6 | 209 57/ | 44/6 i ¢ 8 ’ | Elec. Mus. Ind. Stk. 10/-|! 35/- | 0/6 | 3 13 0 
o| Sab licrencted of india 75...<.-]] “ite | “ap 122 ol svs lave | ee | t British Ord. 10/-.|, 20/- | 20/6 | 9 
| red of India £5 sseees } | j } Re 18/- i| - c| 7 | Gaumon “y 43/9 | 44/3 ‘eg -4 
2a | aye Charte pd. ....! 93/- | 92/- | 319 6 | 23/ 17h b ‘Gestetner Ltd. Ord. Stk. 5/ 110/- |214 6 
6] She District * A £5, £1 pd. « £90 | £89) | Nil | 45/- | 36/- |) 12h 124 > Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1... 108/9 | 110/- | 2 e$ 
Nile Nil ¢ Hong Kong & Shangh oe | oe Se Sie eet eel ee eee eae 4/-..| 9/- 40/6 | 319 0 
6 b| 6 @ Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 paid...... - | a/- 1311 3] 11/3 | 6/6 3 ¢ 4 ial Chemical Ord. {1.. 41/3 | 40/6 | S 
ob) gta) Midland Bank £1; faily paid | 88/6 | a 13 ee Sh 1 8 | goes! sms * Imperial Tobaeco Ord. Ml sat™ | sak 138 § 
24, fully paid _ 6 | $37 | $1-60c |$1 60 - International Nickel n.p. ... 53/- | 51/9 | 118 6 
5b) 5 a| Nat. Dis. (A) 2h, paid | 76/ 76/6 | 318 6 $48, | | 5 ¢|\Lever & Unilever Ord. £1.. .|) 326 
socese | | 03) 5 c | 1 | 65/- { 63/9 
i 746} Tha) Nat. Prov pr aor sat Stk | 475 | 475xd | 311 7 | 53/9 | 42/ |} 10 ¢} 10 ¢}\London Brick Ord. {1...... i\ | 91/- 216 3 
| 8ha) 846 Royal Bank o 20,6Spd) 21h | 224 | 3 2 9 | 61/6 | $8/9°) 10 c| 10 ¢ Marks & Spencer ‘A’5/—....|) 12/Sxd) T1/- (3 
5a 9 6 Stan. of S. Africa ¢ | 63/6 | 637% 13 3 Of) 77/- | 65/74 | 25 b) x Ord. Stk. {1....|) 100/- | 97/ 
o | 8 Sliema cecum) | oie 138 Oss | A | Uae] bh eal bev Steg] 8 | 88 Et 
i 9 6b} a ‘| 2 / | 25 ¢ Odeon Theatres ees a at ¥- 1223 § 
| 1, fully paid...... me PS Sia is *1)b| 2h | Pinchin Johnson ee ae) eee 
| 23 Vea Yaamanee paid 2s ; we 103 33 6 6/3 | 68 sha! 10 b tela ber aye 38/3 39/- | 316 6 
6/- 5) . ial Union (1...... 10% | iplex Safety Glass 10/-. . .| 4 ree 
(By BP eee alt ok a Be gale Be penrmemren | Ha We 138 | 
7 : ‘ (5, £3 pd..... + a} 1/3 | 3a 836 Turner & Newa eee sh 4/6 44,6 | 4 0 
10/- 6 10/-a@ Lon. & Lanes. £ red 15¢ | 2 8 St) 87/14 | 71/3 |, \\United Molasses Ord. 6/8.._{| 44/ /6 | 
, 720 0) ihe [Pend #2. faders shee 134 a 5 2 3 | ae Ad mins ae ee Pager Defd. fl yorewetd 7 sj" : " ° 
Vote | take (Prokentid (l'ho 28 i lene || 35 b| 10 @ Woolworth Ord. 5/-....... ame 
“y69.07¢ | Haba Pawnee AA's. + 2x0 + i oj 11 | 214 6 | 83/3 | 67/6 || \ Mines 
19 | E30) [yal thane as) Hay | Hy | 2 a8 8 | “a tae | 35 6| 27a | Ashanti Goldfields Prd. os Sis | $20 laus 
3/3 a) a | fay~ | Gids. of S. Africa 
| area Od. Stk. £2. | te 13879 |3 3 01 om | tee | ote] eee I mia 
| “SaS! "ass ipeeeone oa te Sl ee | ve 1a et oe ee | Sa| S10 Randtontein Ord. fi. i | | ida 8 
\ 6 Stk. £1..|| 153/6 tS 15 6| 10 a@ |Rhokana Corp Nil 
_ lla) 18 6 | Guinness oe | Stk. £1.| 120/~ | 118/- | 316 3) oi 6 F Nil ¢ |/Roan Antelope Cpr. 13/- 
| 156! 7 a Ind Coope &e. 1.| 107/6 | 107/6 | 318 0 | 13/ way ais Ord. 10/- SH | 714 6 
| Mitchells & Butlers Ord. , | b} 45 | Sub Ni 17 :|3 2 8 
“10. §) 13 |S Airean Ort th Ral “as | 48 [333 0") BL 3h | wta?| Het iwmenee emcee | BE |S 8, 
6| 2ha/| Taylor Wa 314 a 6) 2h fo 
& + ris b Watney Combe Def. Stk. £1) 97/9 | 98/ 
1646 (@) Interim div ~(b) Final div 


(f) Yield 10% basis. 





(k) Includes 24% 


(c) Last two yearly divs. (d) A Iso special payment 10° from War Contingencies Reserve. 
(h) Allowing for exchange. 


tax free, yield basis 274%. 


(m) Yield basis 80%. 


¢ Free of tax. 


(e) Paid at ne of face value. 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - = &3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 


AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHASAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches and Sub-Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides exceptional 

facilities for finzncing every description of trade with the East, 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Granch: 

28, CHARLES It! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 

New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 















NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, €E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Point (8S. India) Mandalay Mombasa Colony 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi British 
Bombay Dethi Eliya Nakuru 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Intebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga .. se oe eo Tanganyika Territory 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL sos oss £&2,000,000 


RESERVE FUND ... ... «++ #2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


E.A, 


















COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government. throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. Bankers 
to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Government 
of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State of South 
Australia. the Government of the State of Western Australia, the Govern- 
ment of the Staie of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 
$,946 Agencies at Post Offices in Australia. 

As at 30th June, 1945—General Bank Balances ... ane ee £451,095,525 
Savings Bank Balances ... on +. 367,559,340 





Note Issue Department ... bes + 195,097,356 
Rural Credits Department ie ode 2,508,625 
Mortgage Bank Department ... ove 1,752,835 
Other Items ... tiké oe ose oo» ©24, 311,911 







£1,042,325,502 
A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 

London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £15,000,009 


ASSETS EXCEED - ° . ° 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - 
(1944 Accounts) 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


STAMP MEMORIAL LECTURE TRUST. 


i 
The Inaugural Lecture of the Stamp Memorial Lecture Trust will be 
iven by Professor Sir Hubert Henderson at the London Schoo! of 
sconomics and Political Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2, on 
Friday, 14th December, 1945, at 4.45 p.m. The subject of his lecture 
will be ‘* The International Economic Problem.’ “The Chair will he 
taken by the Vice-Chancellor of the University, Professor D. Hughes 
Parry. Admission free without ticket. 














N ARKET RESEARCH.—Vacancies for senior staff will shortly occur, 
i in the-market research section, at the London headquarters of one of 
the largest manufacturing firms in the country, and applications are 
iewtted oe men (or women) qualified to take over high y responsible 
wor u y. 

‘Applicants must have the necessary background and experience to plan 
and ‘supervise the carrying through of consumer research jobs; a 
thorough appreciation of the importance of accuracy and the means to 
attain it; a complete knowledge of market research technique and appli- 
cations; capacity to work without supervision, to supervise and instruct 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHA| 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP. $20,000,009 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - ~- « « £7.125,009 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS. « $20,000,009 
Head Office (temporarily), 
®, GRACECHURGH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Chief Manager: A. Morse, C.B.E. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR BAST, Ete. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITFDp, 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a company incorporated in Enziand ang 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation. ie 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases, 4 


Full particulars may be had on application, 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
® 


London Offices: 
29, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 47, Berkeley Square, W1, | 


London Directors: 
I. C. Geddes C. L. Dalziel 


London Manager: H. E. Holiday 


6 
Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liabitity. 





Lloyds Bank 


LIMITED 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
DEPARTMENT 


Why impose upon relations and friends the 
onerous duty of acting as your Executors and 
Trustees when Lloyds Bank can offer you the 
services of their expert organization for dealing 
with your estate at a moderate cost? 

Before making your Will or creating a Trust, why 
not obtain full particulars of such services from 
one of the Offices of the Executor and Trustee 
Department or from any Branch of the Bank? 






























HEAD OFFICE: 7I LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E£.C.3 


THE CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS OF 
SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Ordinary General Meetits 
Members of The Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa. Limited, 
be held at THE CHARTERED INSURANCE INSTITUTE. 2) Aldi 
bury, London, E.C. 2, on Thursday, the 6th day of Deceniber, 
12 noon, for the purposes following, namely: — lane 

To receive and consider the Statement of Accounts and Balat) 
Sheet and the Reports of the Directors and Auditors thereon for ; 
vear ended 30th June, 1945; to confirm the dividends psid 02. 
First and Second Preference Shares; to sanction the declaratity 
a dividend on the Ordinary shares; to elect Directors and Au - 
and to transact the other ordinary business of the Company. | . 

Hoiders of Share Warrants to Bearer wishing to attend or \°°¢ > 
Meeting must deposit their Warrants with the Company at a 
tered e in London, 49 Moorgate, E.C. 2, not later than 1st Deon 8. 
1945, together with a declaration on the form obtainable at that Y™ 

Dated this 26th 4 of November, 1945. 

y Order of the Beare GARR TAYLOR, Secretar’: 

49 Moorgate, London, E.C, 2. 


Lm 
: R. S. Farley, 111, Broadway, New York, 6.—Saturday, December 1 * 


